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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 
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The following chapters originally appeared, almost 
verbatim, in the pages of the Insurance Guardian^ 
the Insurance Recordy and the Insurance Times, and 
it is with the kind permission of the proprietors of 
the above journals that they are now presented in 
this form. 

Every sentence which follows has been penned 
from the very midst of agency operations, and is 
respectfiilly addressed to the large hive of workers 
in the assurance field, with whom the author has 
the honour to be associated. 



PHILIP SAYLE, JuN. 



z, Franklin Terrace^ 
Whitejield Road^ Ever ton, 
Liverpool. 
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The flattering notices of the Press, and the general 
testimony of Insurance Managers to the value of this 
little work, are evidence of its utility. 

The first issue is already exhausted, and the 
present edition has been carefiilly revised and enlarged. 
Any practical suggestions will be esteemed by 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PRACTICAL AIDS 

FOR 

LIFE ASSURANCE AGENTS. 

THE NEW AGENT. 

" The New Agent" is an unfortunate individual in 
many respects. He is looked upon with suspicion 
by all with whom he is brought into contact. The 
Company he represents looks coldly upon him lest 
he should turn out a failure. The public put him 
down as a novice and receive his statements with 
considerable reticence. Other agents ignore his 
existence until he has passed the probationary stage, 
and developed into a full blown District Manager. 

This is not only unthinking conduct, but foolish 
and illogical. Everything must have a beginning. 

The Company, the public, and the devotees of 
the same craft, have all had their trial time to pass 
through, and would do well to remember this a 
little more frequently. 
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lo Practical Aids for 

We believe every man, aye, and every woman 
too, may do something in persuading men to assure. 

To the new agent, we say — 

First ; Have you taken the representation of a 
good company ? 

We do not mean necessarily an old office, but 
rather, a respectable one. 

Without this the existing competition will nullify 
your most strenuous exertions, besides the retribution 
which universally follows those who link their for- 
tunes with a doubtful or rotten concern. By a 
respectable company, we mean one formed by a 
Secretary or Directors, whose desire is not to form a 
business for amalgamation, but to establish an 
institution that may take its place alongside of those 
kindred associations which are not the least among 
the ornaments of our land. If you have taken the 
agency of an office formed and carried on . by 
economical principles, united with energetic ad- 
ministration, you may build up a respectable and 
valuable agency that shall well repay your eflforts. 

On the other hand avoid, as you would a serpent, 
the office which, either by reckless management or 
excessive promotion money, has laid the foundation 
on a sandbank, which will give way under the first 
pressure of claims, that must sooner or later fall in. 

The known position of one or two offices, to- 
gether with the exposures of the past, have made it 
very difficult for any questionable company to 
struggle on for long, and one by one the few which 
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are left are passing from the scene. It is not a sign 
of life that excessive publicity is given to new or 
revived schemes for attracting attention ; not un- 
frequently a' candle burnt to the socket will splutter 
and blaze out before its existence is terminated. 

With a good office to back him up, the New 
Agent may, under fair conditions, realise a good 
position. 

The next point of importance to which we would 
draw the notice of " The New Agent," is in reference 
to a preparation for going to work. 

Let a whole day be devoted to the study of all 
the papers issued by the office, especially the 
prospectus. Let every advantage offered be not 
only thoroughly understood, but adopt a clear style 
of exposition. But do not rest here. Study the 
Tables, and it will be an advantage to commit Table 
I. (whole life with profits) to memory. An agent 
who fumbles over his prospectus when canvassing is 
not a good sample of his craft Remember, an 
endless distribution of prospectuses will not accom- 
plish anything unless accompanied by an attractive 
and careful explanation of its contents. 

To the New Agent, we say : let your head be the 
prospectus and your tongue the advertisement. 

Study how to place the matter in its most pleas- 
ing style. This is the point next in importance to 
the knowledge of the prospectus. We know agents 
who rarely leave a prospectus with those ^Vsssas.'^^ 
canvass, though they accoii\p\i^ ^. ^ax^<b \sviscs^^s^ 
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1 2 Practical Aids for 

To many the life assurance documents tell only of 
the gloomier aspect of the subject, and to all the 
subject is unattractive. Why it should ht so we are 
at a loss to understand. Study then to acquire some 
such mode as the following for introducing your 
subject : Well, Mr. Jones, if you will furnish me 
with a few particulars concerning yourself and your 
family history, I will tell you how to invest X5 where 
it shall be worth X200, should you die to-morrow. 
This way of putting it, appeals to a man's own 
interest in a way that he will not fail to observe. 

Let the " New Agent " divest himself of the idea 
that business will come unsought. It will not ! 
From morning till evening, from one year to another, 
the subject must be ventilated and pushed. We 
know of no occupation that requires more constantly 
sustained effort than this. As a necessity there will 
be occasions when, having touched a good ** seam," 
the agent should put forth extra exertion and follow 
up the advantage, but as a rule the continuance of 
regular canvassing will bear the most fruit. It is a 
rule to which there is no exception, that work, steady 
work, will bring its own sure reward. Possibly it 
may appear long in coming, but come it will, sooner 
or later. 

Again, to the newly appointed agent, we say, be 

careful to multiply and not diminish your connection 

as you proceed. In other words, obtain from 

everybody to whom you speak (insurers and non- 

insurers alike), the names of their acquaintance to 
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whom you can go, with the donor's name as an 
introduction. If you adhere to this advice the circle 
of those to whom you can introduce the subject 
will ever be widening, and as a necessity you will 
radiate into all circles. In this arrangement do not 
trust to your memory, but take down in your pocket 
book at the time full particulars of names, addresses, 
and also the giver's name. 

You will avoid confusion by using a monthly 
diary, and portioning out to each day, day, by day, 
say four names, carrying forward to the next day 
those whom you have been unable to see. In some 
instances you will be requested to call again " next 
week " or " next month," and be very careful to 
keep the appointment, as that act will stamp the 
matter as a business one, and give you a hold upon 
the individual who made the appointment 

No point requires more careful attention from 
the New Agent than the one to which we now direct 
his attention. We refer to the sympathy which 
must be evinced in the circumstances of the person 
canvassed. Do not permit him for one moment to 
imagine that you are working for the commission. 
Show clearly and fully the advantage which he will 
reap by the act of assuring his life, and dwell upon 
the moral duty entailed on him as a family man 
and a citizen. 

You may occasionally have to draw the picture 
of a home, united or separated, according as the 
head of that house had made provision or otherwise 
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before he was taken from it. There are some men 
who must be taught in stem accents their obligation 
in these matters, and not unfrequently the agent 
receives from these same individuals the unlookad 
for reward of their sincere thanks for having per- 
severed until the object was attained. 

" Last, but not least," keep yourself posted up in 
all Assurance information. Read all genuine docu- 
ments on the subject, especially the journals which 
are devoted to the science. By this means the 
New Agent will be prepared to explain the present 
position, not only of his own, but of all offices, and 
thus not suffer by an unjust comparison with some 
company which is not supported by the facts of the 
case. Never forget that you are doing a work 
which will bring joy into the deserted home, and 
cause the anguish of a widowed heart to find much 
of its relief in the Life Policy which was effected by 
your instrumentality. 



THE INDUSTRIOUS AGENT. 

Old Abe Lincoln's motto, ** Keep pegging away," is 
the principle which actuates our industrious Agent. 
He knows that if he is to accomplish anything it 
will not be by spasmodic efforts, which cease when 
the first difficulty appears, but by continual syste- 
matic exertion. Such an agent embraces the 
commencement of a new year as a grand opportunity 
for exceeding all his past achievements, or, if he be 
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new, for "making a fair start." If his plans be 
wisely laid and patiently carried out, he knows that 
the result will be gratifying. It is quite possible 
that he may not have the remotest idea from whence 
his business is to come, but it is a fact he desires to 
bear in mind that in the community around him 
there are hundreds who will assure, and by 
unceasing canvassing he will secure a fair share. 

There are two classes of industrious agents, the 
result of their labours being as different in quantity 
as their modes of operation differ. We have — 
metaphorically speaking — a gentleman in our eye, 
who represents the one class. He works hard, 
indeed he spares no exertion at any hour of the day 
or night to secure business, but he is deficient in 
system. We have ourselves assured lives that had 
grown weary of waiting for " his second visit." 
Now we have pointed out to our friend that a little 
less physical and a little more mental exertion might 
prove an advantage. This gentleman represents a 
class. These representatives spread and popularise 
the name of their office, but do not increase their 
policies in the same proportion. Another charac- 
teristic of the unsystematic energetic agent is that he 
will dart off in the direction of what promises to be a 
*' good stiff sum," though smaller cases half secured 
lie nearer to hand. Of course by the time he has 
succeeded, or not — as the case may be — with the 
larger assurance, the smaller has been taken up by 
some near rival. 
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Turning for a moment to the representative 
whose arrangements are made with careful precision^ 
we find the results in a largely increasing business. 
Our agent of this school, never leaves cases already 
broached, for new untouched ones. ** A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush," finds practical 
exemplification in the conduct of our friend, and, 
though tempting pastures may seem to lie open to 
his attack, he prefers to conclude, if possible, the 
** lives " already sought. A representative of this 
style is the perfection of an industrious agent, and 
SURE to achieve a position among his compeers. 
We do not pretend to say that the industrious agent 
of the type just described will never meet with 
difficulties or disappointments, but these will in no 
way discourage or disquiet him. When ht fails he 
willhave the satisfaction of knowing that it is through 
no fault of his own, and he always endeavours, by 
seeking the cause of a failure, to render the occur- 
rence of a similar event unlikely. 

Of course the spirit of industry manifested by an 
agent is contagious and infects his local or sub- 
agents. By this means, when he visits a town to 
make an appointment, he leaves behind him an 
influence that brings business to the office, and adds 
considerably to the year's return. Indeed, the 
energetic assurance agent is marked out ere long 
for one of those pleasing scenes in which his 
subordinates strive by the presentation of a testi- 
monial, to acknowledge the spirit of activity which 
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— breathed into them by their principal — ^has ob- 
tained for them and him such pleasing effects. 

We have the honour of being acquainted with 
an agency superintendent of this systematically 
industrious type, who, during the year 1866, sent 
up from his district no less a sum than £350,000 
in new policies. Of course our friend was not the 
direct means of this large accession of business 
being secured, but it was undoubtedly obtained 
through the influence he carried amongst the 
difierent agents with whom he wrought. We 
ourselves always feel that a conversation with the 
industrious agent is time well spent. Life assurance 
has entered into his very being, and he bristles all 
over with arguments for its adoption, and with 
refutations of popular objections. 

It is more than probable that sixty agents of the 
kind we are discussing, accomplish four-fifths of all 
the life business done in the United Kingdom. They 
are well known, and tempting baits are thrown 
them from time to time to transfer their exertions 
and interest to some other company. 

We may be permitted to point out to the less 
successful agent of any grade, that the foregoing 
remarks are not applied to the young agent, the 
rich agent, the influential agent, the established 
agent, but, to the industrious agent. We may also 
be permitted to suggest that though positions like 
those named may be out of the reach of many who 
might desire to emulate them, yet kw. may tesfctiss^ 
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accuracy of our description respecting the industrious 
agent. 

Believe us, district, local, or sub-agent, where- 
ever you are, that your want of success is owing 
simply and altogether to your want of work. Don't 
take offence at our plainness in putting it, but re- 
solve to bury the past and to gain for yourself a 
reputation and position in the future which will 
mark you out as a real worker in this golden 
cause. Away in the South Pacific, vessels are 
wrecked on sunken reefs based on the ocean's 
floor and built to within a few feet of that ocean's 
crested wave. No eruption caused that sunken 
mountain, but the continual regular efforts of a 
tiny worm. Imitate that same unceasing labour, 
and day by day you too shall build up a long 
catalogue of names enrolled as policy-holders in the 
books of your company. 

In advocating industry on the part of those 
agents who have hitherto not been remarkable for 
this virtue, we are convinced that we aid alike the 
cause in which we write — life assurance — and also 
the interest of all sincere and honest agents. 
Every industrious agent added to the existing roll 
of representatives is another ornament counted to 
the science, another worthy advocate reflecting 
honour and credit alike on his occupation and his 
fellow workers. 

As a proof that untiring energy will accomplish 
'arge results in the face of even gigantic obstacles, 
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we may mention the case of an agent in a populous 
town who has done both a large and respectable 
business, though he is unable either to read, write, 
or speak correctly. Of course no stone is left 
unturned, no channel, (likely or ««likely, indeed), 
left untried by the active gentleman mentioned, to 
increase his long list of policy-holders. In this, as 
in most, indeed all, businesses, the prize is conferred 
on those alone who by patient perseverance win 
their way inch by inch up the rugged steep 
mountain of this world's battle. 

Not alone in obtaining new assurances does 
our industrious agent manifest this attribute, he 
carries it into every department of his position. 
The renewal list contains no lapsed policies that 
are within his power of argument, entreaty, or 
persuasion to retain. What civility mingled with 
conscientious and faithful discharge of his duties 
can accomplish, he achieves. To all such, we 
finish as we commenced, with the advise of one 
who though now passed from among the living, has 
left the example of his life to teach us that there is 
value in tlie motto, "Keep pegging away." 



THE SLOTHFUL AGENT. 

A SLOTHFUL Agent I Why, such a man is his own 
direct enemy. Possibly, but the slothful agent 
exists and exists very largely in every town. Of 
course, eventually, he reaps the reward of hl& 
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cdnduct, but frequently his career is longer than we 
can reconcile with his habit. His new policies 
average about £4,000 a year, and his renewals 
lapse simply for want of looking after. His cor- 
respondence with the head office is the only point 
where activity prevails ; he is perpetually offering 
the manager suggestions for obtaining business ; 
generally they are intimately connected with sign- 
boards and advertisements, varied by an occasional 
tea party. He never advises personal canvassing, 
and from experience (?) has found it a failure. 

Surround this agent with all the modes of 
introducing his business that you may; let the 
company he represents be both prosperous and 
solid ; give him the best district for his sphere of 
labour ;- and the agent of some small village will 
excel him in the return made to head quarters. We 
happen to know two men who illustrate our case. 
They represent an English metropolitan office of 
comparatively recent standing. The slothful repre- 
sentative has a large English seaport to work in, 
his co-worker is away in the north of Scotland. 
The annual return shows the Scotch agent, hundreds 
of miles from the head office, representing a new 
company, to have done five times the amount of 
business of his favoured but less active fellow agent. 

The slothful agent may always be found in his 
office ; whether he would be there so frequently if 
his exertions had to pay the rent is a question. He 
will discuss his business prospects with you in a 
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rather boastful sort of way, and would fain induce 
you to believe that by some mysterious process he 
can dispense altogether with the arduous labour 
experienced by his co-workers. 

The probability is that he will ask you for an 
** invalid life," likely to be rejected by your own 
office, offering you an enormous commission. 

The character we are sketching is great at 
^* Penny Readings " and " Mutual Improvement 
Societies," nor can he " see the harm " of employing 
his company's time and premises to put together 
his weak effiisions for the latter, or arranging the 
piece he will ** give " at the former. 

Now, we hold that a man who can do £4,000 a 
year in new policies can do £40,000. ITie ability 
to canvass — ^by no means a common quality — is 
evinced, and it simply requires the energy of a 
determined will to redeem such a man from the 
charge of slothfiilness. WTien we think of the cases 
which have ^en into the hands of others, throu^ 
the slothfiil agent's n^lect — even within our own 
experience — we feel that it is fully time to bring 
the matter forward. 

It is no unusual thing for the p/^Iicy-holder in 
the <^ce of the slothful a^jent to a»ow an actfve 
jepiesentative to ** transfer " hfs po;;o' -^-^o a w*ak 
company, or obtain an additional a-i^icmtr-oe, »3:i±, 
if solicited, could easily have beer. oc-'.^^r^ \rj ti 
slothful agent. 

We knovr a case in po^t. X ^stiz. Ttrycisczzx 
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of the " slothful " class called on a tradesman to 
whom he had the advantage of an introduction by 
a mutual acquaintance. The tradesman resided in 
the suburbs ; and after one visit — ^the distance being 
too far to be agreeable — our prototype failed to 
follow up his advantage. In the meantime a friend 
of ours, engaged in promiscuous canvassing, came 
across the case, and after fourteen weekly visits 
obtained the consent of his convert to fill up the 
proposal. Just as it was finished the " slothfiil 
agent *' walked in — too late ! 

Now we desire, after endeavouring to expose 
the faults and dishonesty of the slothfiil agent, to 
give him a word of encouragement and advice, 
mingled with a spice of warning. 

We would remind him, in the first place, 
that the agency he holds may be made a valuable 
source of emolument, not alone to himself, but to 
his son after him. Year by year he may build up 
an amount of renewal commissions that with his 
present notions seems far away in the regions of 
fancy. 

An agent with whom we have the honour to be 
acquainted, deducted, during the year i868, no less 
a sum than nine hundred and seventy-seven 
POUNDS as renewal commission, besides introducing 
£27,000 in new assurances during the same period. 
We do not say that this is an ordinary case, but we 
do maintain that it has more than one very 
njrerous rival. 
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We offer a word of encouragement again to the 
slothful agent of the past; because iht future is full 
of hope, and the past may more than suffice for the 
time and opportunities lost. Let our agent, who 
has hitherto been conspicuous only for his drow- 
siness, impress himself with the imperishable 
blessings it is in his power to bestow, the conferring 
of which will be lost for ever to him unless he de- 
cides at once to bury the principle, or rather the 
want of principle, which has characterised his 
former career. 

We advise him to read the writings of all 
respectable and acknowledged writers — ^more espe- 
cially those which evince an intimate acquaintance 
with the agent's position. If the slothful agent 
will do this he will find continued aids and 
suggestions calculated to urge him forward, and 
he will — if he read carefully the Insurance Journals 
— ^be in a position to compare the acMR attain- 
ments of each company. 

We advise further that during the current year 
he visit just as many persons a week as he has 
formerly done in the course of a year, and never to 
give them up till they assure. 

In conclusion, we warn our slothful representative 
that unless he shakes himself from his slumber, he 
will be only and for ever a waif on the ocean of 
time. No respectable company will retain him in 
its service for any considerable length of time, and, 
tossed from one second-rate of^ce \» ^»a^^^2t.,\sfc 
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will become a marked man to insurance managers, 
who will avoid him as they would a serpent's bite. 
Not long since a character of this complexion saw 
an advertisement in the Insurance Guardian^ 
which he thought tempting, and answered it. He 
exaggerated the business he was doing by adding 
ten years together and giving the total as the last 
year's work. But even that ruse failed him, for the 
gentleman who had inserted the advertisement was 
an intimate friend of the manager in connection 
with whom the applicant had laboured. Instead, there- 
fore, of receiving an appointment, this hard-driven 
slothful agent received a letter expressing strong 
doubts as to whether he had done even one-tenth 
of the work he professed to have done. The last 
we heard of this man was, that continued dis- 
appointments had driven him to that fearful alter- 
native, drink, where he struggled to bury in oblivion 
the mei^^y of brighter days. 

Surely with such an example — one amongst 
many — a word of warning should be sufficient 
Though your career in the past has been marked 
solely by tardiness and indolence, if you but deter- 
mine, with a manly, brave spirit, to battle with 
difficulty, and be undismayed by disappointments, 
there is no position in the insurance world to which 
you may not aspire. 
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THE PLODDING AGENT. 

The subject of this sketch is briefly set forth in the 
following well known lines : — 

Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

It is in this waiting quality that the " Plodding 
Agent " excels. 

Insurance managers do not place much faith in 
a candidate for the position of an agent who promises 
great things. In nine cases out of ten such an in- 
dividual is a ^^ great" failure. Our observation on 
the other hand has taught us that a man of average 
talking ability, with no overweening confidence, who 
simply promises "to do his best," is a desirable 
agent, and such an one belongs to the plodding class. 
He does not flash across the insurance horizon like 
a comet, working himself out in a twelvemonth, as 
is the manner of yoiu* speculative characters. The 
objects and arrangements of our plodding represent- 
ative are altogether different Jlis desire is to pro- 
ceed deliberately to make the best use of his work- 
ing material Thus, having called on his friend 
Brown for a proposal, he supplements Brown's as- 
surance by a request for a list of all Brown's frieuda. 
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This is repeated in every assurance that follows, so 
that at the close of the year he possesses a catalogue 
of names, to whom he has introductions, very much 
larger than the connection with which he started. 

All things considered, your plodding agent is the 
beau ideal oi 2, Life and Fire Insurance representative. 
Reverses do not daunt or discourage him, he takes 
them as they come. At the commencement of any 
year, he can tell you almost to a ;£'iooo what his 
business for the coming year will be. Indeed, one 
month closely resembles another in the amount of 
business sent up to head quarters. Ask him how he 
manages this, and he will explain that if on approach- 
ing the close of any month he finds a falling off, 
immediately he works "overtime," until he brings 
the month's business up to the average. 

Your " Plodding Agent" may or may not be re- 
markable for any special talent, but one thing is 
certain — that no effort of his own, either of mind or 
body, will be spared to make him an effectual can- 
vasser. 

The equanimity with which he accepts reverses 
evinces the depth of his faith in his fixture exertions, 
indeed the satisfaction of having tried is almost as 
pleasing to him as if he had triumphed. Much of 
his business is obtained from sources that other men • 
avoid, not that they are specially attractive to him^ 
but his ** plodding" nature teaches him to "fish in all 
waters," and to take the material nearest to hand. 
WhWo a Company derives confidence from the mani- 
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festation of this "plodding" quality in an agent, in- 
asmuch as they feel that he is thereby less likely to 
listen to the wooings of rival offices, the man himself 
at the same time is benefitted, by receiving the just 
reward of continued exertions on behalf of one in- 
stitution. That Assurance Manager or Director 
must be blind indeed who can fail to appreciate the 
value of an agent, who year after year has augmented 
his Policy List by the addition of a regular amount. 
Possibly the man of the type of which we write may 
be slow in attaching himself to a company, but, 
having done this, he testifies his trust by investing a 
premium on his own life, and then with might and 
main makes known its advantages far and wide. 
Nothing short of breach in agreement or some fun- 
damental alteration can induce him to forsake his 
" first love," to which rolling years but increase his 
attachment and augment his fidelity. 

Rumour — for which there is generally j-^/w^ found- 
ation — says, that a certain manager of a London 
Assurance Company, remarkable for his "pushing" 
quality, felt on one occasion dissatisfied with his 
agents' returns. In reply to his repeated appeals, he 
received only assertions, reiterated over and over 
again, that business could not be augmented. Grow- 
* ing desperate, and feeling that perhaps "Example 
would be more potent than precept," this energetic 
principal, having first well filled his pockets with 
prospectuses, proposal forms, &c., set forth at noon 
to canvass the neighbourhood of London Bridg<e. 
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For four weary hours he worked incessantly without 
obtaining any advantage or producing the slightest 
favourable effect, until at length wearied out, all his 
patience and perseverance exhausted, he returned to 
his desk with the flattering unction that the people 
he had seen were "all heathens." Now the experi- 
mental knowledge thus acquired by the manager in 
question, would doubtless teach him that business 
could not always be obtained for the "first time of 
asking." The agents under his superintendence 
could have taught him that the efforts of that after- 
noon, more deliberaiely put forth, and repeated^ would 
have yielded satisfactory results. 

How can it be expected that, in a matter involv- 
ing the annual payment of a sum more or less con- 
siderable, there should not be found many who nat- 
urally are inclined to afford the matter that matured 
consideration which they have learnt to give to other 
business arrangements ? We do not for one mo- 
ment desire to add one word which could be con- 
strued into counselling delay ^ for every day teaches us 
that procrastination is the cause of more misery in 
connection with the act of Assurance than those less 
conversant with the matter can easily conceive. The 
representative to whose particular attribute this 
chapter is devoted, is encouraged by the conscious- 
ness that many of the best policies on his books 
were obtained after -many efforts, extended in some 
cases over years, and in all cases pressed in the face 
of extraordinary apathy and indifference. The plod- 
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ding agent may not be remarkable for any special 
traits of courtesy or engaging address ; but what he 
lacks by nature he strives hard to cultivate. Thus, 
those whom he canvasses are impressed with the 
evident desire evinced to introduce the subject of 
Life Assurance in a manner befitting its importance, 
yet, with a profound respect for the peculiar circum- 
stances and idios)mcrasies of those whom he is 
addressing. For instance, is the death of an unin- 
sured relative the opening through which our agent 
seeks to introduce the subject to a survivor, he is 
careful to refer to the fatal event in the most deli- 
cate manner, so as not to probe anew the healing 
wound, while he would deduce the moral the event is 
calculated to teach. Perhaps the remark applied by 
Napoleon I. to the Allies at the battle of Waterloo, 
expresses the chief secret of our plodding agenfs 
success better than any sentence we could weave: 
"Confound these English, they don't know when 
they are beaten." It was this happy ignorance which 
won them the day ; and so with our representative : 
it is through the fortunate acquirement of not being 
able to see failure that he converts this same 
failure into large and permanent success. The 
fate of all Christendom hung on the issue of the 
sanguinary conflict waged between the Corsican and 
the Iron Duke, and so the life assurance devotee 
strives to remember frequently that the matter he 
advocates refers to something future, and concerns 
the weal or woe of a faimXY* ^"^ x^^^i:c&c^ ^ "^^ 
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writer rode to business with a gentleman, who some 
two years since married the widow of a tradesman, 
for whom life assurance had wrought the whole 
difference between penury and comfort. Now, the 
deceased husband who had made this timely pro- 
vision for his wife, was only induced to do so by fall- 
ing into the hands of an agent who never gave him 
up. First a promise was given that the assurance 
would be effected in one year for £1000 ; but by 
repeated and urgent appeals, the agent obtained, 
within a month, a proposal for £500, and in seven 
months the insured was suddenly removed to the 
unseen world. The policy thus effected was the 
sole legacy left a family and widow accustomed to 
life's comforts, who, without this provision, must have 
sought hard charity. Need we say that the gentle- 
man who had so assiduously overcome the assured's 
objections was regarded by the bereaved with sin- 
gular and lasting regard. 

It is thus that the plodding agent gathers heart 
in his work by looking forward to the benevolent 
character of his mission, and by remembering the 
scenes of sorrow which have been brightened by the 
provision made through Life Assurance. 
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THE NARROW-MINDED AGENT. 

History and observation alike teach us, that the 
successful men of our own and other days have been 
those who took wide and comprehensive views of 
the matters which called for their attention. 

Columbus, in his repeated attempts to discover 
the new land, revealed a depth of mind which could 
see far into the future, and weigh the probable 
success with the present difficulties. 

Newton, was not idly killing time when he 
wonderingly watched the apple drop from the tree 
to the ground. 

These men — and we might multiply the cases 
ad libitum — saw that the apparent folly of their 
present occupation -would result in weighty and solid 
advantage. 

So it is with the Assurance Agent. There are 
those who seem to others to be absurdly profligate 
of both attention and more substantial appeals when 
in treaty with a client 

No' inconvenience and no expense is spared to 
produce a good impression; nor is an agent of this 
class at all chagrined — or if he is he takes care to 
conceal it— when success is delayed ; since his ex- 
perience tells him that his mode of action will pay in 
the long run. 
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Now, let us notice the principles which actuate 
our " Narrow-minded Agent." They are, of course, 
just the contrary to those to which we have referred. 

No effort which is likely to result in immediate 
business is postponed ; but if the prospects of busi- 
ness seem distant, and the difficulties novel, then the 
appeal is put off. Or should the agent learn that 
another office is in the field, his endeavour will not 
be to "cross a lance" with the rival, but to conclude 
that he had better let it alone ; though a little enquiry 
would soon enable him to show the intending assurer 
that he could oflter the greater advantages. 

The ** Narrow-minded Agent" evinces his weak- 
ness again in the treatment of those who naturally 
look to him for advice and instruction — instead of 
supplying his sub-agents with arguments to urge their 
cause, he is careful to conceal all information of a 
useful nature from them. 

Another prominent feature of the character we 
are discussing is his evident desire to avoid contact 
with the representatives of other companies. He 
argues that it is not likely that they will do business 
with him, and he very naturally concludes that they 
will not give business to him. 

Now, from actual experience we know that one 
agent has over and over again procured a proposal 
from and on the life of the representative of another 
office. Many circumstances may make this not only 
wise but desirable. Again, it not unfrequently hap- 
ns that one agent has lives of an invalid nature 
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offered him which he cannot submit to his own direc- 
tors, but which would be accepted and well paid for 
by his neighbour, who caters for that class of risks. 

But these distant advantages escape our friend's 
attention, and he fails to derive the benefit they are 
calculated to convey. Perhaps, however, the most 
damaging and most incomprehensible evidence of 
the Narrow-minded Agent is found in the limited 
view he takes of the principles and application of 
the science with which he is associated. Superficially 
he knows the application of the different modes of 
assurance put forth in the prospectus, but ask him 
for the reason of certain processes, and he is all " at 
sea." He fails to observe that the "sign of the 
times" is to require not merely a human machine 
that can fill up a proposal form and collect a premium, 
but an intelHgent, thinking agent, who can freely 
converse on the subject, and explain the principles 
on which the matter is conducted. The great pub- 
licity which is now given to assurance matters, and 
the evident reaction which has set in in favour of 
the subject both here and abroad, will compel all who 
intend to prove themselves valuable agents, to post 
themselves up in that information which once 
belonged exclusively to the actuary. 

The class of representative we are attempting to 
describe is often characterised with an unfortunate 
bias for exposing the cause of unsound or slow com- 
panies. A large commission will induce him to 
sound the merits (?) of an office which may be 
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notorious for its insolvency, simply on the strength 
of its age. Now, the difficulties and responsibilities 
of pushing a new but respectable society offer far 
more enduring benefits, which an agent, whose 
breadth of vision was not very limited, could not fail 
to perceive. 

An agent of this calibre seems altogether imper- 
vious to the argument that the name of a respectable 
concern will realise for him a larger income at a 
lower rate of commission than will be obtained by 
the representation of a doubtful company at a much 
higher rate of commission. 

The Narrow-minded Agent reaps the reward of 
his peculiar idiosyncrasy as a necessary consequence 
of his mode of procedure. For instance, he fails to 
attach the intending or desired assurer to himself va 
any way, leaving behind him instead the damaging 
impression that the only result of the transaction 
will be to put a commission in the agent's pocket 
He loses, by this shortsighted conduct, not only the 
immediate business for which he has canvassed, but 
also the interest and support of the individual con- 
cerned, and very firequently he has done just 
sufficient to induce the gentleman canvassed to 
look favourably on the subject, and so paved the 
way for a more skilfiil agent to reap a substantial 
reward. 

To the Narrow-minded Agent- there is, in fact, a 

beaten track, out of which it is not safe to move, 

and though the inducements "be evet ^o ^owerfiil, he 
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fails to appreciate the opportunities, and lets slip 
the chance. 

If a claim occur, he will probably be deterred 
by a false delicacy from suggesting the lessons which 
the provision made by the policy is calculated to 
teach. If he meet a case where the necessity for 
assurance is evident and pressing, but where the 
difficulties to be removed appear to be insurmount- 
able, he surrenders after a brief encounter, and fails 
to remember that very frequently the best^\\. grows 
at the top of the tree. 

Now it is the object of this book not alone to 
point out a disease, but to attempt a remedy. We 
have endeavoured to show that the Narrow-minded 
Agent is his own enemy, and that his weakness per- 
meates his whole conduct. The very nature of his 
peculiar failing makes it a matter of difficulty to 
wean him from it. It is insidious in its character, 
and, we have sometimes thought, infectious in its 
nature. 

It requires courage and patience to apply the 
antidote ; but if success, large success, be desired, a 
change must be wrought Large minds move the 
world, while narrow, dwarfed ones scarcely produce 
a ripple even in their own most familiar circle. 
Broad views of men and things will produce broad 
results, and the reverse is just as true. Let our 
agent whom we have been attempting to sketch, dive 
deeper into the subject of Life Assurance himself^ 
inhale its principles, and drink in something o€\t& 
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gladdening influence, and then let him leave every- 
where the influence of what he has read and what he 
feels. Let him realise fully the exceptionable char- 
acter of the benefits it bestows, and he will as a 
consequence, unconciously impart something of his 
own feelings to. all with whom he comes in contact. 

We are not by any means cheered to think that 
the necessity for this paper is in any way doubtful, on 
the contrary, our observation has convinced us that 
the agent we have typified exists more numerously 
than we might at first be inclined to think. If our 
appeal shall result in bringing one such to see the 
folly of the principles on which he has hitherto 
acted, we shall feel amply rewarded. 

An assurance agency may be either the means 
of obtaining a bare subsistence, or it may be exalted 
into an honourable and dignified calling, in which 
the science and the exponent are alike exalted. It 
is to the latter view — anything but Utopian — that 
we commend the hitherto Narrow-minded Agent 

The magnitude of the transactions under its 
provision, and the honoured and patriotic men who 
have given their lives to develop its principles, 
should convince those who espouse the cause of 
Life Assurance, that it is worth all the zeal and 
study they can give to it. 

There is probably not a hamlet in our land 
which cannot yield one family group, whose present 
unity and comfort are traceable to \)cv^ ^x^c>L\cal 
application of those principles wbiclx ^etXalvci ^xA 
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are the peculiar attribute of life assurance. In 
ninety cases out of every hundred, it was probably 
the Agent who overcame the prejudices and object- 
ions which would have left a shade of unrelieved 
sorrow, where now only peace and plenty are found. 



PANIC-STRICKEN AGENTS. 

It might be imagined from the desponding tone 
adopted by some agents, that at least half the life 
assurance companies had closed their doors. While 
we do not entertain any desire to imderrate the 
calamities consequent upon the collapse of the 
Company, so unenviably popular, we cannot forget 
that two hundred offices — in round numbers — are 
still pursuing a prosperous and honourable career. ^ 

How is it, then, that five out of every six agents 
whom we meet dwell so dolefiilly on the ** panic " ? 
Apart from the folly of the act, it is illogical, and 
opposed to all the dictates of common sense. 

When the first flush of excitement has passed 
away, it will be apparent that the " great smash " 
was after all simply the one diseased sheep in the 
sound flock, the exception proving the rule. 

A little calm consideration would soon convince 
those who profess alarm at the recent exposures 
that the very event may be made to prove the 
security of life assurance. During the last hundred 
^nd fifty years no such event bas d&v^ect^ ^^ 
gradual but certain progress oi \Vvfe ^cwecicfc. 
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Is it unreasonable to discover in so large a 
number of institutions, having the control of such 
enormous sums of money, and competing so keenly 
for business, that in the century and a half, ont 
should come to grief? 

In ordinary business arrangements we should 
conclude that freedom from disaster for three 
generations indicated something more than ordinary 
strength. If the representatives of different com- 
panies would simply sift and explain the causes which 
led to the wreck of this single office, they would 
obtain peace for their disquieted minds and da 
much in assuaging the unreasonable alarm felt by 
public Had the ill-fated concern devoted itself 
from the beginning to a legitimate working of 
assurance on equitable principles, it would to-day 
have been among the most prosperous of kindred 
institutions. It abandoned from its very birth the 
beaten track, and became an association for the en- 
richment of its founder and the benefit of his favoured 
coadjutors. The fimds squandered in its infancy 
would have sufficed, at interest and compound 
interest, to tide it over the crisis under which it 
foundered. Life assurance was never intended to 
bear the expenses of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds sterling paid to out-siders, for amalgamation 
with companies that were themselves on the verge 
of ruin. 

An association which could enrich private in- 
dividuals, until their wealth provoked comment, at 
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the expense of the community, would not be worthy 
either of our admiration or support. 

There may be — ^there are — ^instances in which 
the union of two offices may not only be desirable 
but advantageous, but the indulgence of this action, 
rather indicates a growing weakness than a con- 
solidated strength. 

The leading principle on which assurance is con- 
ducted is capable of comprehension by the simplest 
understanding, and the evasion of that principle 
should ever be regarded with the greatest jealousy. 

Mr. Arthur Scratchley, who is an authority 
in these matters, has said : — " The desire on the part 
of the public to provide in periods of comparative 
prosperity against privations attendant on adverse 
circumstances, having led to the formation of 
assurance companies as the safest and most advan- 
tageous mode of effecting that object ; the experience 
of more than a century, and the great increase of 
assurance institutions during that period, have not 
only established their soundness, but conj&rmed be- 
yond doubt the fact that they offer one of the most 
legitimate mediums by which careful and thrifty 
persons can invest their savings, in such a way as to 
secure the greatest possible profit with the least 
possible risk." These sentiments remind us that the 
advocates of life offices may not only urge the 
advantage of the policy as a provision for a future 
emergency, but may also safely argue the matter 
under the head of investment There are few, if 
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any, modes of applying limited payments where the 
security and advantage are equal to those offered by 
a sound hfe office. And— to quote Mr. Rutter 
— ** The most common and fatal error committed by 
those who depend solely on their own exertions for 
all that they now enjoy, or can ever hope to possess, 
is in attempting to make a suitable provision for 
survivors by the slow and too frequently deceptive 
process of accumulating savings through a long 
course of years ; a process which is at any moment 
liable to be interrupted by sickness, to say nothing 
of the innumerable accidents and reverses incident 
to humanity, and which crowd round the multifarious 
occupations of active life." Now, we challenge any 
class of associations which have ever catered for the 
people's savings to display a roll so free from serious 
disaster as can be offered on behalf of life assurance. 

In the recent panic which brought down banks, 
discount companies, and joint stock associations of 
almost every description, not a single life office 
succumbed to the pressure; indeed, in many instances, 
they recorded a more prosperous year than they had 
hitherto experienced. 

Ask your panic-stricken agent how he proposes 
to counteract the evil influence, and he will reply by 
telling you that ** Time alone casiT^-aioyt the difficulty." 
He forgets that he introduces into the question, by 
this means, an element opposed to the very principles 
on which Ufe assurance is "based. li\\.\>^ ^-afeio 
wait for time to remove the obstacle, \t. V's* ^.d\sv\\!<MiJ^ 
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a doubt as to the utility of the act itself. It is no 
less the agent's duty to show the present necessity 
for assuring than it is to convince his client of the 
advantage oi possessing a life policy. 

If it be safe to postpone action in the matter until 
the agitation has " blown over," it is very difficult to 
prove it i/«safe for the process to be left undone. 
An objector might ask — and not without reason, — 
why a delay of one year did not indicate the option- 
able character of the action, and suggest the 
probability that five or ten years hence might be as 
safe as now ? 

We are inclined to think that the true line to be 
adopted in the present crisis is simply to " put on 
more steam." In this country the agent must expect 
to have prejudices and difficulties to overcome, and 
the additional obstacle added recently to the cata- 
logue must call out additional exertion. In the 
United States the science is just as popular, as here 
it is passed quietly over. There is only one way of 
meeting this difference of sentiment. It is said that 
when Demosthenes was asked the three qualities 
which went to make up an orator, he replied, ** Action ! 
Action ! Action !" And were we asked for the 
antidote suitable to the existing emergency, we 
should reply after the sage's manner, and say, 
"Work ! Work ! Work !" 
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THE AGENTS DAY. 

Somebody has sung, **Here we suffer grief and 
pain." Now, we are quite satisfied that the life 
assurance agent who desires to succeed vax\!&X make up 
his mind to prove the truth of the poet's utterance. 
We don't mean to say that it will be all " grief and 
pain," but we do intend to convey the teaching that 
it won't be all sunshine. 

On the present occasion we propose to dissect the 
agent, and, for the benefit of recruits, to indicate what 
goes to make up his day. 

Let it be understood at the commencement that 
our specimen is taken firom the class known as district 
agents, for the simple reason that these men usually 
devote their whole time to the business. 

Impressed with the constant injunction ever 
reiterated in his ears, to be ^^ systematic^^ in all he 
says and does and thinks, the agent proceeds to work 
with the method of a **Hoe" printing machine, 
warranted to yield so many proposal forms duly filled 
up, per hour. 

First, there is the letter from that terrible phantom 
the "Head Office." It begins by reminding him 
that as there is only " one clear month to the date 
of our Annual Meeting, you will confer a personal 
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favour by sending one proposal every hour" Then, 
after acknowledging the receipt of premium on the 
life of the Rev. Jeremiah Contingency, it proceeds 
to remind him " to write on one side of the paper 
only j and in all inquiries respecting policies, to quote 
the numbers." After this daily ordeal has been 
passed, the district agent next opens the letters from 
his sub-agents. Mr. Wontbudge writes to ask — ^his 
special forte is queries — " whether a female in her 
eighty-third year can be assured with the company?" 
Mr. Cantconvincehim desires to be informed 
** whether it is true that Mr. Cave's Bill proposes to 
superannuate all agents who have done business, as 
he has a prospect of a proposal V Mr. Plodder 
** begs to enclose a proposal, with Medical Report, 
&c, on the life of Mr. Sixandeight, the solicitor in 
our place." Last of all, Mr. Takein writes for the 
hundredth time for " a few more prospectuses, and 
hopes soon (he*s been at work exactly six months) 
to send some really good business." This over, our 
friend prepares himself for the daily task. 

Mr. Delay's premium is the ^rj/ duty on his list, 
and he proceeds thither, but finds that Mr. D. has 
just gone out. His next visit is to Mr. Speakwellof- 
him, private referee in yesterday's £500 case. While 
filling in replies to queries as dictated by Mr. S., he 
puts in a word edgeways on the subject of a policy 
being just as suited to Mr. S.'s case as to that of his 
personal friend. 
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Mr. S. says he will think about it ; but our agent 
shows him that it is not a matter that may be in- 
definitely postponed. As the advice is being listened 
to he gathers encouragement, and points out the 
advantage and comfort which accrue from the 
possession of a life policy. Saving the clinching 
argument for the final struggle, he pleads the example 
of the friend who referred him to Mr. S , and proving 
the truism, " Example is more potent than precept," 
he is requested to fill up the form. To digress, 
gentle reader, for a moment, the most successfiil 
canvasser of fifteen years since (and ** there were 
giants in the land in those days") obtained a proposal 
from an obstinate chief magistrate in the following 
ingenious manner : — He asked the gentleman from 
whom he obtained the first proposal in the town if 
he knew the mayor ; the reply being in the affirmitive, 
the agent desired his name as private referee. He 
called upon the fiinctionary to fill up the form, and 
solicited an assurance. His worship, however, was 
not assured, and positively declined to entertain the 
matter. Nothing daunted, the agent begged the 
next assurer (who was also acquainted with the 
mayor) to refer him to the same fiinctionajy, and 
repeated the process for seven times. At length, 
thinking that what the multitude were doing must be 
good, and being informed by the agent that the 
townspeople evidently thought he was assured, the 
chief magistrate yielded to the persevering efforts .of 
the canyBsstr, 
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Apologising, as the novelists do, for this digres- 
sion we now return to our friend the agent, who 
has been patiently waiting all this time at the 
business place of the private referee. 

The district agent's next visit is to one of his 
sub-agents. This gentleman is a cashier in the 
office of Messrs. Niggard and Co., and as his family 
is large, and has advanced in proportion more 
rapidly than the stipend paid by Messrs. N., he 
endeavours to do a little agency business after 
office hours. Mr. Struggle (the cashier) has good 
news. He took a proposal the previous evening, 
he says, from his neighbour Wellington, the boot- 
maker. It was the result of repeated efforts extend- 
ing over the last month, but Wellington did it at 
last for X500, and went with him right oflf to the 
doctor. This sub has twenty-five good policy- 
holders on his books, and is one of the district 
agent's right hand men. After telling him about 
the good prospects of the coming meeting, and 
dropping a word of general encouragement, the two 
shake hands and separate. 

With a countenance not denoting intense pleasure, 
our friend moves in the direction of Mr. Windbag. 
This sub- agent promised ten months since to " just 
show what can be done when a man works the 
thing intelligently." Assuming the result up to the 
present time to be demonstration, it *would appear 
that a very round and solitary figure is a fair 
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criterion of what " intelligence " may be expected to 
accomplish. After a few sentences of greeting, the 
district agent asks in a tone akin to despondency, 
how things are looking now. The sub-agent, 
however, fails to perceive the irony intended to be 
conveyed in the emphasized word, and proceeds to 
explain, in a very philosophical manner, the cause 
of his non-success so far. It, he finds, is purely 
attributable to the folly of the directors declaring 
their bonus triennially and not septennially. If 
they made this change, and also guaranteed to 
refund every policy-holder the amount he had paid 
in, should he desire to surrender his policy, then 
Mr. Windbag could " go a-head." 

All this— "and Mr. Windbag is good at talking — 
does not surprise the district agent. He certainly 
is beginning to doubt whether Mr. W. is worth any 
fiirther attention or not, but he does not permit his 
feelings to get the better of him. 

This is the last call to be made until evening. 
After writing to the head office the results of the 
day's labour, and also sundry other less important 
letters, he sets out to see the life which can only be 
effectually secured at home. This is a tough case, 
but he finds the disputant by his own fireside, 
surrounded by his family, and he knows how to 
turn these circumstances to account. Four full 
hours he pleads for the object, the making a pro- 
vision for his family which life assurance places 
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within his reach. As he enlarges on the blessings 
which have been effected in times past by this act, 
he wins over to his side the wife of his friend, and 
then the case is virtually decided. 

As the clocks are striking twelve, he leaves with 
a satisfied mind, for in his side pocket is the pro- 
posal 'form, duly filled up. And so ends ** the 
agent's day." 



THE AGENT IN DESPAIR. 

It is impossible for the agent always to see the 
"bright side." Friends may impress upon him the 
necessity of this if he desires to succeed, but 
occasionally his spirits will be depressed, his pros- 
pects wUl seem below even zero itself Those whom 
he canvasses are either already assured or have 
rooted prejudices against life assurance. When a 
client is convinced, some unprincipled representative 
of another office steps in and secures the proposal 
by means of false representation. 

He begins to think that he has reached the end 
of his tether, that the "run of luck" which favoured 
him previously has altogether deserted him. 

In an article on the large amount of dependence 
placed by a company on its agents, — especially a new 
company — ^in the American Insurance Monitor^ some 
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remarks appear, bearing upon one of the causes 
which conduce to the agent's feeling of despair. 
"The general agent enters upon his task ; works six 
months, possibly a year; secures fifty, possibly a 
hundred agents, State and local. He is human, 
however, and so has made some mistakes. He is 
not a Gall or a Spurzheim, and so has misjudged 
men. His one hundred agents have dwindled 
down to ten, and he has done splendidly if they 
number as high as that. The five thousand policies 
that figured in official imaginations have likewise 
dwindled down to twice as many hundreds. Large 
salaries and expenses have depleted the treasury. An 
explanation must be found that will satisfy growling 
stockholders, and discontented, undividend policy- 
holders. The general agent is the ever-ready victim. 
Don't you see what a failure he has been ? Why, 
he has made a hundred agencies, and not more than 
ten of them are worth anything ; and besides, one 
of his insurants has died ! If he had been a suitable 
man, we should today have been in high feather, 
and might have drunk our champagne in ecstacie& 
See what a misfortune a poor general agent is !" 
Now, of all the events which conduce to despair in 
the minds of agents — more especially district agents 
— the mutability of sub-agents, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a valuable coadjutor, are among the fore- 
most If he is fortunate in securing a good sub-agent, 
some unprincipled confrere steps m, ^.n^ o^«& Vsaa. 
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some trifling advantage to make a change, or the 
agent himself sedu a more prominen: position. We 
know a resident secretan- in one of our larze towns 
who has only netted /our agents wonh special men- 
tion in the course of as manv vears. 

The agent is prone to despair, a^ain. when 
depressed oommencial life evenuhere in^^.-eces his 
progress. His clients do ao: oir-ect :o ]:?:tn to his 
exposition of the advaTiiarcs cor,:trrr ; by life iisu- 
lance, nor do thcj iLsyi'jt its b-:*-i":>:i::y to their 
requirements, bui ihrv -rea.ly ca^r. t irfori it just 
now." It is compsjATive'.y eisv Vj ztzz.j\t other 
hindrances^ but r^is or.c r^* >j n-'.h if tr.th in it 
that it denes all the zrjvi^ of his lori:- Tr.t iL^tzx 
may ronark that, if c-ircr.::r.r-a.r*ce* irt '^'j rtTiiihtt- ti 
as to make i: ci^c^t 10 r>-irc the z.-tri-.-iL f:r a 
life policy, no more f',rt'l'."t: :l!-r.rit.--- i:.:li h*; 
found few tbis ra:»ie of ^ r -.-."iT . i - Ir: . r. i: i : : i : t i. it;- 
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demonstrate, that the provision afforded by life 
assurance for a bereaved family is immediate on the 
payment of the premium. We have it on good 
authority, that : — ^A gentleman called at a life office 
to pay the premium for a policy of £2000 ; the 
premium amounted to about £60. After paying 
this amount, on leaving the office, as he crossed the 
threshold he fell down dead. The sum assured, 
£2000, was at once paid to his family. 

The following is one, among many instances 
that might be adduced, to show that life assurance 
is often the only provision practicable. A young 
married man in the medical profession, opened a 
chemist's shop in the suburbs of London, and was 
induced by his wife's friends to assure for £1000. 
Shortly after, the cholera made its appearance in the 
metropolis, and he fell a victim to the disease. The 
assets of the deceased were little more than suffi- 
cient to pay his creditors, and had it not been for 
the assurance, his widow would have been left 
destitute. 

The Quarterly Review^ in an old number, gives 
the following illustration to show the adaptability erf 
life assurance to meet the exigencies of professional 
men. "We cannot consider these institutions in 
any other light than as great public benefits, of 
which almost every class of society may avail them- 
selves with advantage. Take, for instance, a case 
of very common occurrence. Suppose a clergyman 
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with ^400 or J^soo a year, depending on his life 
interest in his income. No sooner is the thread 
snapped, than beggary stares his family in the face ; 
the widow and children are at once turned out on 
the wide world ; or doomed, perhaps, to receive a 
grudging pittance from some relation. Now, all 
this might have been avoided by the appropriation 
of some £\o or ;£^5o a year out of the life income, 
through the instrumentality of an assurance society." 
But we have read of an instance equally forcible, 
which proves that life assurance is suitable for all 
classes. An industrious man, engaged in flax spin- 
ing, and who had sunk most of what he had in 
business, insured ;£^5oo in the month of February, 
for which the usual comparitively small sum was 
paid by way of premium. The ensuing April, not 
satified with the first sum, he insured ;£^5oo more. 
Next month (after the policy had run twenty-two 
days) he died in consequence of a severe injury from 
his own machinery. Thus, in their season of need, 
his family obtained the welcome sum of £1000 to 
help them on in the world, a sum which they would 
not have possessed if their parent's death had taken 
place three months earlier, when he was uninsured . 
Speaking of the moral effects of life assurance, 
an eloquent writer says : — ** Not the least of the 
advantages of life assurance is a serenity of mind on 
a bed of sickness and in contemplation of death, 
unlike that painful anxiety for the future welfare of 
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2l family, which adds mental anguish to bodily suffer- 
ing, and which retards or defeats the power oi 
medicine." Bums, the poet, in writing to a friend 
a few days before his death, says: — "Still, still the 
victim of affliction. Alas ! Clarke, I begin to feel the 
worst. Bum's poor widow^ and half-a-dozen little 
ones, hdpless orphans. There I am, as weak as a 
woman's tear. // is halfvcLy disease." 

And thus, when inclined to despondency, we 
would bid the agent look aside from the clustering 
difficulties to the acknowledged value and supreme 
source of comfort ever found to flow from the life 
policy. 




THE "DO" AND DON'T OF CANVASSIN' 

Do he civiiy — ^Without civility all else is utterly ftit 
Like the vessel, possesed of every requisite for 
voyage, but awaiting the favourable wind ; like 
landscape, decked with flowers of every hue, exha 
their odours to the summer breeze, filled with tre 
all sorts and sizes, but lacking the bright cor 
tion of the whole, the glorious sun. " Civility ' 
frequently seem thrown away, but rest assured 
sooner or later bring its reward. Let two ; 
representing the same office canvas^ the sam 
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vidual for the first time, and, though he may never 
have thought of assuring his life, he cannot at>oid 
listening to the pleadings of the one, nor can he 
decline to consider tbe matter ; whereas, the other 
may, by his want of civility, furnish the very handle 
sought, an excuse for putting the matter off. 

Do be neat. Neatness is a very desirable acqui- 
sition of a life assurance canvasser. Neatness in 
iress^ as distinct from " swelldom" or "foppishness" 
on the one hand, or carelessness on the other. 
Let there be nothing conspicuous about the attire, 
nothmg in any way calculated to draw off the 
attention of your client from the subject you are 
discussing. Neatness, too, in your office arrange- 
ments is very desirable, keeping the same object in 
view, the fixing of the entire attention upon the 
all-important matter in hand. 

Do be courteous, — This may be termed the 
refinement of civility, and is invaluable to the life 
agent The grace will convert the most inveterate 
foe into your most confirmed friend. This acquire- 
ment (for it may be acquired) will compel the 
careless to afford you a hearing ; and when once 
this is obtained, the good z%iitit knows how to 
improve it A fiiend of ours, who is one of the 
most soccessfiil and intelligent agents it has ever 
been oar pleasure to know, has a very elegantly 
fitted-np office, situated in a most eligible situadon, 
hot die entrance is somewhat marred br an 
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awkward step, formed in a dark and unusual position. 
Now our jfriend has by his courtesy made this 
obstacle a lever for favourably impressing his clints, 
so that the last thought uppermost in the mind of 

any who visit him is a strong conviction that H 

is very attentive and obliging— even coming to the 
door to tell us to " take care of that step, please.'* 

Do be energetic. — We know agents who, by 
throwing a little more energy into their efforts, 
would accomplish double the amount of business 
they now rest satisfied with. Indeed, it is only the 
one or two " energetic " agents that are known cu 
agents. We recommend energy of style as well as 
energy of movement. A Hstless, undecided mode of 
address will secure small results, whereas an 
energetic manner arrests and commands attention 
and even admiration. Apart firom the substanticU 
benefits obtained by energetic canvassing, there is 
the recommendation it naturally conveys to the 
onlooker — ^who, the proverb says, "sees most of 
game" — both of the company and of the agent 
For it requires very superficial observation to 
connect a busy, active agent with the idea of an 
" energetic," pushing company, and vice versd. 

Do be persevering. — We remember hearing a 
representative of a very flourishing life office say he 
had just obtained a " proposal " from a gentlemen 
whom he had canvassed for seven years, and, on 
asking what it was that ena\Aed \v\xxv ^\. last to 
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convince the man, he replied, '' I ventured to 
improve the sudden death of an uninsured hrothtr.** 
Yes, sooner or later, perseverence musi have its 
reward. Not spasmodic effort, followed by a lull, 
but r^ular systematic canvassing — this aJone will 
bring the full fruition of the agent's toil It is 
requisite, however, to intimate here that we advise 
discriminating perseverence. We know agents who 
call on more people in one day than they ought to 
see in a week. On the average we are dechned to 
think that one in every four individuals will, if 
wisely canvassed, assure at once; and we would 
suggest (from experience) that not more than four 
lives be canvassed each day, sufficient time being 
devoted to each to see whether it is worth while 
repeating the visit, or what mode will be the best to 
adopt on the next occasion. This brings us to the 
next requisite : 

Do be intelligent. — ^We take it that there is no 
occupation where it is so requisite to study character 
as that of canvassing for life assurance. For 
instance, is the life you call upon older than your- 
self? Then it won't do to lecture him. Is he 
younger 1 Then strive to touch the chords that 
awaken those sympathies peculiar to his years, and 
gradually invite him to ponder the line of argument 
which induced you to see the advantage of life 
assurance. Is he rich % Respectfully suggest the 
possibility of an unavoidable loss^ and^ if uot^ that 
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life assurance is a good investment. Is he poor 1 
Show him how much a small weekly pa)rment 
immediately secures. In a word, think, read, 
meditate, study, converse on this subject of life 
assurance until you shall be in a position, whenever 
called upon, to meet every objection, and to plead 
your cause in an intelligent perspicuous mode. 
Under this head we may acknowledge the great 
advantages to be derived from the study of such 
books as "A Handy Book for Life Assurance 
Agents," by H. R. Sharman ; " The Insurance 
Guide and Hand-Book," by C. Walford. 

Don't be discouraged, — ^A gentlemen of great 
ability, gave us on one occasion the following 
remarkable leaf out of his experience : — " For 
three months I had not taken a single proposal, and 
was beginning to be discouraged, when, taking 
advantage of the fact that the next week was the 
one immediately preceding the general meeting, 
and offered peculiar advantages to assurers, / took 
nineteen proposals^ And so it is. We find but one 
experience in this matter; that just when hope is 
about to give way to despair, the cloud breaks, the 
wheel of fortune takes a more cheery turn. While 
this is the case, however, we cannot estimate too 
highly — as a means of preventing discouragement — 
the magical effect of a bright, sanguine countenance. 
No melancholy man would make good life assurance 
agent. It is as remarkable as it is true^ that this 
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matter — so intiniately associated with the darkest 
shades of our lives — can only be successfully effected 
by a cheerful, pleasant, and agreeable manner. 

Do be apt with the rgoinder. — An agent about to 
take his first appointment informed us that he in- 
tended to ** jot down a few lines of argument " 
before he set to work. As well might a schoolboy 
attempt to gain the ear of the House of Commons. 
Xo ; it is only by being prepared with an immediate 
reply suitable to the moment, or a ** rejoinder " 
when some fancied objection is urged, that we can 
hope to overcome. We have found it beneficial to 
rehearse in retrospection the whole line of argument 
in each individual case if we have failed^ to enable 
us to discover the weak points ; if we have succeeded, 
to find out how, next time, it can be done more 
effectually or more speedily. 

Don't be easily put back, — ^We shall not be far 
wrong if we state that there was a time in the 
earlier career of every agent, no matter how suc- 
cessfiil his after life, wheh he felt that he received 
nothing but rebuffs. At first it may appear that 
there is no other course open than to accept the 
" decisive reply " and leave ; but a very little ex- 
perience will soon show that it is by no means 
desirable to accept the verdict so readily pro- 
nounced. We heard of an agent being stopped 
the other day in a secluded village by a client, wlio 
wished "to thank him for making him assure.'' 
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Very frequently it is not until the agent has accepted 
rebuke after rebuke, repulse followed by repulse, 
that he can make any impression favourable to his 
cause. To be " easily put back " is to be false to 
our colours^ to concede that our mission is a trifling 
one ; but to urge day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, to suggest when 
sickness has just reminded of the chances of life, 
when an wmnsured friend has left a widow unpro- 
vided for, this is to exalt our daily work into its 
proper place, for life assurance was not inappro- 
priately described by a French writer as " A second 
Providence." 

Don't take No for an answer, — It is difficult, we 
admit, to learn to act up to this rule, but no more 
difficult than necessary. The very manner in which 
the agent will have occasionally to approach his 
clients suggests the simple, " When I can afford." 
For instance, we have heard of a gentlemen who 
adopted the following plan for " opening up fresh 
ground." He took from the daily paper the names 
and addresses of those who had " increased their 
olive-branches," those who had " entered into the 
holy bonds of matrimony," and those who had lost 
friends. With this list he called on theyfrj/-named, 
and pointed out to them the desirabiHty of making 
some or further provision for increased respon- 
sibihties ; to the second class he urged the necessity 
of placing " something certain " in the event of 
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early death, and with the last class he brought home 
the lessons taught by the loss of relations as a 
reminder that preparation against what must occur 
could only be surely made by life assurance. Now, 
while this plan continually influenced business, it 
necessitated the employment not only of great tact 
but frequent visits. Often, very often, he was offered 
" No," for an answer, but just as often he tacitly 
declined to take it, and need we say his patience 
was rewarded. 

Don't be afraid to try again, — If there be one 
experience more common to all agents than another, 
it is this, that it was the^^/2^^w/^?x^/>7^ that brought 
the bulk of their business. Had they hung back 
from repeating a visit that at first promised little or 
no result, they would not now count amongst their 
assured some of their best lives. One morning a 
very intimate friend of ours was coming down to 
business in a very depressed frame of mind, owing 
to the fact of his not having ** taken a proposal** 
for three weeks. He called for the last time on a 
**life** he had canvassed over and over again. 
'* Well, Mr. , I suppose you won't do any- 
thing?** "Well, I don't know.*' Agent (en- 
couraged), " Shall I take a proposal % ** " Yes, I 
think you may for ;£'5oo at all events.** "And 
when will you see the doctor ? " " Oh, there is no 
time like the present ; suppose we go now together ? ** 
Never will our friend require again to seek vcv. N-^icici 
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for encouragement when ** business is slack,^^ The 
recollection of this timely ** take " will ever serve to 
remind him that it is by no means desirable to " be 
afraid to try again." 

Don't be provoked at indifference, — Recollect the 
old French proverb, Chcmin a son goUit, and let it 
remind you we each have our hobby, that after all 
there will be some who cannot see the benefit or 
advantage of assuring their Uves. Remember, too^ 
that if you appear annoyed at non-success, it may 
prevent you reaping the benefits which may result 
from a change of mind, when you certainly will feel 
" provoked " at being passed by. 



WHY NOT? 

Few agents are permitted to see a day pass without 
putting the query, ** Why not 1 " to some objecting 
client. In reply, all sorts of statements — ^we cannot 
say "reasons," for the simple fact that they are 
/^treasonable — are put forward. Mr. Brown objects 
because it (the insurance) will never be of any use 
to him whilst he lives. The agent may reply that 
the policy may be made payable during his own life, 
either with or without an extra premium. Or he 
may urge the use a policy has been to many as a 
means of obtaining money m exliemit^j. 
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Mr. Jones says he wcxild insure, bat ^ he hears 
of offices Ruling.'' 

The representatiye courteously informs him that 
as a business man he may ascertain the position of 
the particular company in question before he makes 
an investment of even the first annual payment 
He can show him that the science of life assurance 
is exact and reliable, that the rates are calculated, 
not on contingencies, but what must happen ; and 
the bonuses declared by the larger majority of offices 
oug^t to be evidence sufficient that the calculations 
have been made on the safe side. But go further. 
Investigate the character of the directors ; find out 
whether or not they are practical men, who have 
suceeded in the management of their own business 

Mr. Robinson won t assure because he " is not 
married, and has no one dependent on him ; but 
when he does marry he will assure.'* It is not easy to 
understand why Robinson fiauls to see that between 
the date ci his first objection and his marriage, 
drcnmstances may arise which will altogether render 
it impossible for him to assure. He also &ils to 
perceive that not only does his immediate decision 
settle the msLtter oi his acceptance favourably, but it 
obtains for him the advantage of being accepted at 
a lower rate of premium, together with a larger jar- 
tidpation in the bonus. 

But ^own has anothtr objection. He ^ does 
not lake to do anything in a huicy^ he will consider 
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over it, and see what he can afford." The agent 
may point out that the very germ of the provision 
consists in its being promptly adopted. 

A very short consideration will suffice to fairly 
weigh the pro and con of the matter. The policy 
may be taken out for a nominal amount to begin 
with, as a very short period subsequent to its 
completion will satisfy the assured that he will do 
well to increase the amount Mr. Jones is not 
convinced yet, though. He is inclined to favour 
the procedure, but Mrs. Jones has a superstitious 
feeling about the matter. The efficient assurance 
canvasser will try to prove that she should be 
argued out of so foolish a prejudice. Let her be 
shown that the relief of mind afforded by the 
thought of such a provision having been made is 
worth very much in the event of serious illness. 

Mr, Robinson is prepared with another 
objection. " He cannot afford the outlay required." 
Of all argument this is the weakest that can be 
urged, and the representative who stumbles at it is 
not up to his business. If Robinson cannot afford 
twopence per day — the amount required to assure 
one hundred pounds— in what state will he leave 
his family? We conceive it to be his duty to 
sacrifice some of his comforts in order that at least 
something may be provided against " a rainy day." 

I^et the agent ever impress upon his clients that 
nothing is so uncertain as life. Statistics prove that 
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out of a thousand — any thousand — chosen lives, 
some thirteen die the first year. Events over which 
we have no control, not un frequently hurr)' tlie 
unsuspecting victim to his sudden death. 

This being so, a very slight consideration will 
teach the urgency for an adequate provison being 
made. 

As fiu: as we know there is no pro\nsion offering 
such security as that afforded by a respectable life 
office. Then, iht first payment of premium secures 
the whoU sum, ^100, ^500, £1000; whatever it 
may be. 

We have only dealt with difrw of the objections 
which are pressed upon the agent in reply to his 
** WTiy not ?" when seeking the cause of hesitation. 
There are others, of a different class mostly. Ver>' 
many are merely subterfiiges, and the agent will do 
well to meet these seriously, pointing out the 
danger of procrastinating or trifling in so vital a 
matter. 

A prospectus lying on your desk opens with the 
following terse sentences, and with the extract we 
will conclude : — " Life assurance affords the means 
of securing to family or friends all that is desired to 
be left. Death does not interfere Mrith the result • 
it only fecilitates its fulfilment. Thus, if £5,000 
were desired to be left, and only one premium had 
been paid, the £5,000 would be forthcoming. The 
failure of investments does not apply. Respectable 
life offices always fulfil their engagements.'' 
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TOO LATE I 

Perhaps there are no two words in the English lan- 
guage so pregnant with misfortune as those at the 
head of this chapter. 

The Hfe assurance agent knows their value full 
well. They meet him in every stage of his career. 
He makes his arrangements for a long journey to 
pay some special visits to some likely assurer, whom 
for some time he has intended to canvass. On his 
arrival he is interrupted in his introductory remarks, 
and informed that it is ** too late," that it was done 
la^t week or yesterday. 

Or, another frequent event is in this wise. A 
"life'* is spoken to, the merits of the office 
discussed, aud the family history of his desired 
client ascertained by the agent. It is an average 
one ; he urges his business ; points out its adapt- 
ability to meet the wants of the particular case in 
question. He produces an impression^ but fails to 
convince. A week passes away, and he calls again, 
still the arguments urged fail to have their intended 
effect. The week extends to a month, at the end 
of which time the agent is permitted to fill up the 
proposal. He cannot comprehend the case with 
which his final appeal effects the desired object. 
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until he comes to the queries referring to the family 
history ; it then comes out that in the interval a 
near relative has died of — consumption. It is now 
" too late !" Statistics show that, with all their care 
to avoid lives tainted with this fell disease, one-half 
of the mortality is still traceable to it in most 
offices. 

Thus the agent has lost a client by no neglect 
of his own, and the desired client has placed himself 
outside the pale of assurance. 

The agent will necessarily have to " give in " on 
some occasions, when either dogged stubbornness or 
something even worse is opposed to his appeals. 
It not unfrequently happens that had the agent's 
advice been taken before it became ** too late " 
much evil would have been avoided. We remember 
a striking case in point. 

Some three years since an intimate friend of the 
writer was canvassed for assurance. He was a 
tradesman in a small but promising way of business. 
He listened respectfully to the agent's arguments, 
but replied that ** at present " he was not prepared 
to take out a policy. 

The agent called upon him again, and pointed 
out to him the advisability of his being prompt in a 
matter which referred to the future comfort of his 
family. He agreed to assure for ";£'5oo in six 
months." 

Two more visits were made, and at length a 
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proposal was reluctantly given for an assurance of 
;^25o, the remaining half to be effected at the period 
originally named — six months hence. 

In due course the policy for ^250 was issued. 
At the ^xi^ oifour months the assured one evening 
closed his shop and went home as usual While 
in the act of taking his seat at the tea table with his 
family, he coughed. Blood flowed freely. It was 
discovered on the arrival of a doctor that he had 
ruptured a blood vessel. In six weeks he succumbed 
to the weakness consequent upon the attack, and 
left a widow and four children only provided for to 
the extent of Xh^ policy for two hundred and fifty 
pounds^ effected against his wish. 

He died two weeks before the dated fixed by 
himself for taking out the assurance. It was found 
that the policy just paid the outstanding liabilities, 
as the business had fallen ofif during the sickness of 
the principal. 

The creditors agreed to accept fifteen shillings in 
the pound, thus allowing the widow the other five 
shillings to carry on the business. 

Had the agent strictly accepted the assured's 
own desire, his family would have now been in the 
Workhouse, instead of living in a respectable and 
honourable manner. 

We are writing for agents, and we feel compelled 
to state that the tardy action of the canvasser is very 
often the cause of his application not being enter- 
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tained. It is only natural that spasmodic mention 
of the matter by the agent should incline his listener 
to infer that it is a matter of small importance, 
which he may either discuss or leave alone. 

The representative renders his request for a 
proposal " too late '' also, when he attempts to 
represent that advantages are offered by his office 
which cannot safely be accomplished, or when he 
attempts to guarantee a future bonus amount By 
these means he rouses suspicions, and need not be 
at all surprised i^ at a subsequent interview, he 
finds it is now " too late ** to imdo the mischief 
which he has previously wrought 

The agent will do well ever to remind his clients 
and intended clients, that it is fearfully possible for 
them to leave their decision until the blessings of 
life assurance are beyond their reach. A thousand 
dangers, seen and unseen, lurk around, and may, 
any moment, so change the scene that the possibility 
of thus securing a reserve for wife and children is 
for ever lost. 



DIFFICULTIES. 

The difficulties — or a sample of the difficidties — 
which strew the pathway of the agent shall have our 
attention on the present occasion. We shall con- 
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elude by showing how many of these may be 
successfully met. 

It may safely be asserted that no agent ever 
canvassed for assurances did not, after the first 
exhaustion of enthusiasm, realise a succession of 
disappointments that decided whether he possessed 
sufficient stamina to be a permanent source of aid 
to his company, or otherwise. 

Tn the experience of every agent there is this 
test period. Nine out of ten — ^we speak unfor- 
tunately from experience — ^have not either sufficient 
patience or perseverence to live through the trial 
day, while the tenth comes through the severe 
ordeal a valuable source of assistance to the office 
which may be fortunate enough to count him on 
their list of agents. 

The rock on which the new agent most generally 
splits is promises, or rather broken promises. 

He visits a number of his friends, and introduces 
to their notice the subject of his agency. They 
accept a prospectus, and he leaves them to digest 
the matter therein contained. On the occasion of 
his second visit he appeals for a proposal, and 
succeeds in obtaining a promise that the form shall 
be filled up in the ensuing week. 

Calling punctually on the appointed day, he is 
informed that '* after mature consideration I have 
decided to postpone the matter for the present" 

Instead of returning to the charge with renewed 
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vigour, the agent feebly protests against the delay, 
and retires disheartened. The agent does not look 
upon this as an exceptional case, or attribute feilure 
to want of perseverance on the part of himself, but 
either openly or virtually resigns his position. 

Another prolific source of constantly-recurring 
difficulty is the indifference evinced for the cause 
which the agent has espoused. 

This meets him everywhere. He is told that 
times are bad, and that, therefore, the premium 
cannot be spared. 

While imfolding his mission, he perceives a 
marked absence of even the slightest interest on the 
part of the individual addressed. 

If firom want of tact, he should be at all awkward 
in his endeavours to show the necessity of some 
provision being made for those dependent on his 
client, he is corteously given to understand that 
" those are private matters." Not unfrequently an 
attempt is made to turn the subject to ridicule, and 
it requires all his powers of control to protest against 
such rank folly, without giving serious offence. A 
very general shape in which this indifference mani- 
fests itself is a quiet and uninterrupting attitude 
which apparently accepts every argument advanced 
without giving any indication that they have pro- 
duced the slightest effect either way. 

A remarkable case of this nature came some- 
what recently under our notice. 
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In response to an appointment, we met a 
gentlemen of this lackadaisical class, and recom- 
mended life assurance to his notice. He listened 
attentively, and we were encouraged to proceed. 

After a considerable exposition of the science, 
which had, apparently met with his complete 
approval, we ventured to suggest that the proposal 
form should be filled up. 

His decided "Oh, no; I don't want to assure 
my life," certainly took us a little by surprise. 
Naturally, we felt inclined to '* cave in " (as our 
American cousins put it), but as we conceived 
that his position made assurance requisite, we 
persevered, and at the end of three years secured 
the policy. 

Of course we availed ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity that occurred to press our suit, and the 
result was none the less agreeable because the 
contest had been protracted. 

" Nil desperandum " must be the watchword of 
the representative who aims at establishing a pro- 
fitable and extensive agency. No obstacles must 
be permitted to do other than spur him on to new 
exertions. " There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out," is a truism that has special 
application to the position of the life agent 
Thousands of men have seen it to be their duty and 
advantage to possess a life policy, and there are 
multitudes yet outside the pale, that are rapidly 
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coining to see the benefits and blessings which are 
ever associated with so signal an act of wise 
consideration for the welfare of those nearest and 
dearest to them. 

Again, we say to the agent everywhere, under 
all circumstances, Nil desperandum — never despair. 



DISCRIMINATION. 

We propose to draw the agent's attention in the 
present chapter to the necessity of discrimination 
while soliciting for business. Chiefly, the agent 
will require to discriminate as to the character of 
the particular individual with whom he is in 
negotiation. 

A careful study of character will make all the 
difference between success and failure. 

The constitution of man's mind differs as widely 
as one countenence differs from another. 

The argument which has proved successful in 
one case will only provoke repulse in another. 

It is often too late to remedy the error after the 
experiment has been tried. 

The writer of these chapters was privileged on 
one occasion in being one of an audience addressed 
by that great orator and poHtician the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. His subject was the Civil War, 
which was at that time scattering death and destruc- 
tion broadcast over his native land. The Southern 
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sympathies of his audience were manifested in so 
uninterrupted and severe a manner that few speakers 
dare have continued their address. But if they 
thought to shout Mr. Beecher down they had 
evidently reckoned without their host. 

When the uproar was becoming so great that the 
speaker's voice became almost inaudable, he paused. 
Silence being obtained, he said : — " I'll tell you a 
little story. A friend of mine had occasion not long 
since to take a railway journey. As he walked into 
the station the train was moving off. He tan after 
it, tried to overtake it, but — he didn't succeed. Now, 
there are those here this evening who do not like 
my sentiments, and they endeavour to disturb my 
delivery of them, but to be successful they must 
prevent me speaking, because after I have uttered 
my views your protest is too late''' 

And now for the application of this to the 
position of the agent. 

The discrimination of which we speak must be 
exercised actively in discovering the particular line 
of argument that is best suited to each individual 
case. 

It will not do to hazard an experiment, because, 
though the right plea was at once found to decide 
Mr. A., it by no means follows that you can influ- 
ence Mr. B. from the same position. 

In a word, the agent must cautiously feel his 
way, and not arrive at the particular line of thought 
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likely to suit the individual addressed, when it is 
" too late." 

There is a period in the history of every case of 
unusual difficulty, when it is vain to bring to bear 
the very truth that originally would have had an 
immediate and favourable effect. After your client 
has been subjected to a course of appeal that pre- 
sents to him the aspect of the subject which does not 
attract him, it is imposible very often to remove the 
impression thus produced. 

Again, the agent will do well to discriminate as 
to the amount of assurance suited to the position 
of each applicant. 

In the majority of cases the amount of the policy 
is suggested by the agent. If he carefully place the 
figure within the limits of his client, the advice will 
probably be followed. If the agent quote thought- 
lessly an exhorbitant sum, it may frighten his listener, 
while, on the other hand, by going too low the agent 
may himself only half insure the life, and allow the 
other half to pass to some more discriminating rival. 

As soon as there can be observed signs of a 
favourable effect having been produced by his ex- 
planation of the matter, it is very often a wise act to 
say : — " Your age is about — " On the age being 
named, "Well, it would cost you £,\\ 8s. gd. for 
;^5oo, with participation of profits." 

This will probably decide the matter, as the 
great difficulty at this stage of the controversy is for 
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a man to put into practice his newly-formed convic- 
tions. 

The exercise of this discriminating conduct will 
frequently make all the difference between a small 
struggling agency and a large and flourishing one. 

Just as the intellect is employed and bent to the 
contrivance of wise arrangements, just in that 
measure shall be the success which follows. 



EARNESTNESS. 

Unless the agent be earnest in the pursuit of his 
duties, he will fail to effect any large or permanent 
good. The spirit in which he canvasses will effect 
those with whom he is brought in contact, and they 
will be quick to observe whether it displays a 
thorough conviction of the truth of the views put 
forth, or simply the repetition of a well-worn tale. 

If the agent be fully imbued with the advantages 
of life assurance, and can also refer to the practical 
form his faith has assumed — the possession of a life 
policy himself — then he will not fail to influence 
others. 

Men who are in earnest invariably influence their 
fellows, and naturally take positions of prominence 
in the community amongst which they reside. 
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On the part of the agent this earnest element is 
an absolute essential to the realisation of an agency 
that shall be of benefit either to the company he 
represents or himself. 

Mr. Smiles, in his wonderful book, " Self-help," 
shows clearly that the sole influence which enabled 
the men introduced to attain to such eminence was 
their earnest resolve to attain some single object 
And history teaches us that men with only average 
ability have passed others on the road of progress 
who were infinitely superior in intellectual endow- 
ments, but who lacked this earnest spirit of which 
we speak. 

We know agents who possess so powerful a sway 
over men's minds by the believing way in which 
they expound the institution of assurance, that those 
who have prejudices against the act, fear to come 
into their presence. 

No representative need hope to produce a 
favourable impression who does not show by his 
words and actions that he feels the truth of what he 
advances. Men are quick to detect the false from 
the true. Words are rung as well as coins. 

As a general who is possessed of a character for 
heroism is sure to inspire his followers with the like 
spirit, so the agent who evinces an earnest manner 
will cause those who are associated with him to 
partake of his own fervour. Indeed, all who listen 
to him, all who mark his actions, will view the 
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subject of assurance in quite a different light, and 
see advantages in it that had altogether escaped 
their notice. 

When a man is in earnest he does not stay to 
mark the power or weight of obstacles that may 
interfere with his advancement. 

It is thus that the agent whose mind is fervently 
fixed on the object in hand is not impeded by 
those difficulties which lie in the path of others who 
follow the same vocation. His mind is too fully 
occupied to heed the deterring influences which 
trouble those less devoted to their work. 

The manner in which men have triumphed over 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, is frequently 
bordering on the marvellous, until we discover the 
faith they held in their mission. The representative 
of an assurance institution must expect in his career 
to meet with indifference, prejudice, ignorance, 
selfishness, and a host of other opponents, but if he 
display a sincere and active belief in the cause he 
has espoused, he will eventually prove the victor. 

Our readers cannot fail to have noticed than an 
unknown office in the hands of an earnest advocate 
has secured a large share of public favour, while an 
institution of colossal proportions and undoubted 
financial position has secured a small patronage, 
simply because the agent lacked energy. 

We see humanity spending energy upon objects 
that are altogether unworthy of the smallest support, 
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but the life assurance agent need never be ashamed 
of any undue enthusiasm on this score. 

The nature and object which belongs to the 
science of assurance are associated with all that is 
for the weal of the mass, and capable of universal 
application. 

We counsel earnestness on the part of the agent, 
not alone for his own welfare, but also because it is 
too solemn, too vital a matter to dally with. It is 
not a small affair whether the advice to assure is 
followed or not ; it may — ^probably will — ^make all 
the difference between poverty and comfort in the 
future — ^possibly near future — of the man's family 
whom you are addressing. 

Self-interest and the welfare of your neighbour, 
then, both bid you be diligent, active, unceasing, 
earnest in your endeavours to convince men of the 
advisability of promptly securing something against 
*' a rainy day." 



THOUGHT. 



We shall not stay to elaborate our thoughts into 
completely balanced sentences, but simply strive 
to adopt a practical and decided tone. 
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The more effectual mode of attaining the object 
we have in view — ^the agent's success — ^will probably 
be accomplished by pointing out, first of all, the 
things which he must avoid; and thus dear the 
ground. 

" If work will do it, it shall be done." These 
words have been given utterance to by more than 
one candidate for the position of assurance agent 
Let us admit, once for all, that " work," even hard 
work, will not, of itself confer success. 

We wish to be very clear and very emphatic on 
this point, for the simple reason that great evil has 
accrued, and is still proceeding, from a total miscon- 
ception of the qualities which go to constitute a 
successful agent. 

Let it be noted that he who desires to achieve 
distinction in his agency must give his mind fully to 
the task. Every step he takes must be the result, 
not of written formula or precise direction, but of 
careful study. 

The prospectus of the company represented 
claims his first attention. Every hold it has on the 
notice of the public must be not only read and 
comprehended, but effectually comprehended, so 
that no lameness or clumsiness in the explanation 
shall detract from its effect. 

First, the inducement it offers it common with 
other companies — such as capital, reserve, di- 
rectorate, basis of tables, &c., — should be mastered . 
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Afterwards, anything in the way of speciality, 
deserves a fair and exhaustive attention. 

With the propectus thoroughly his own, the 
agent must aim to convey the impressions thus 
acquired, in an attractive manner, to those whom 
he desires to count amongst his clients. 

And here the . delicacy of the undertaking first 
presents itself. Character shows itself under such 
totally opposite idiosyncracies, that the very offer 
which attracts one individual will hopelessly repulse 
another. It is just at this point that hard work 
alone fails. 

Mr. Thoughfiil is disposed to. assure his life for 
the benefit of his family, while his neighbour Mr. 
Accumulate desires it as a profitable and safe 
investment for his spare cash. 

Now the agent of little or no experience can see 
that to offer life assurance to Messrs. Thoughtful 
and Accumulate in the same style with fail with one 
of them. Over and over again the writer of these 
chapters has assured lives that agents informed 
him declined to assure. Not half the time was 
occupied in taking the proposal that the agent had 
lost in failing to get it. " Much talking " is not 
the requisite, discriminating argument is. 

Since we penned our last chapter, we overheard 
an agent urge a client to assure for friendship's 
sake ; we took an early opportunity of pointing out 
the fallacy of this vein of entreaty, which so openly 
lays bare the cloven hoof of self-interest 
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Life assurance is to the majority too valuable 
an arrangement for them to ignore \ they cannot 
afford to dispense with the provision it enables 
them to make for those dependent upon them. 

To all, it may be offered advantageously, 
without straining a single sentence of legitimate 
eulogy in its favour. 

The agent, then, has to note carefully ere he 
definitely makes the appeal what cast of propensity 
his listener possesses. To rush into a general and 
unarranged (to coin a word) plan of statement is 
simply to recede one moment the step which was 
taken the moment before \ inasmuch as the idea 
which has caught the attention is not allowed to 
germinate, but immediately dislodged by mention 
of a feature which is not agreeable. If the agent 
can give his advice in such a manner as to convey 
the impression that the character of his remarks 
has been indicated by his client, he will enlist a 
feehng of self-satisfaction that is always favourable 
to his object. Avoid preaching. Rather suggest 
than teach. Point out features worthy of notice, 
but above all never act the part of mentor. 

In your efforts to do business be not led into 
unwise, ill-considered assertions. Let every day 
prove the truth of your statements. Urge the 
assurance not on the ground of " big bonus," but 
on the superior vantage ground of unequalled 
security and easy access. 
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Avoid detraction of other offices. If your 
disputent asks for information, give it him without 
comment, and mention only facts which published 
official documents will confirm. 

You cannot benefit your own office by mis- 
stating the position of a rival, but you may introduce 
an element of doubt — as to assurance generally — 
in the mind of the person interested, that no 
subsequent efforts of yours can efface. 

When you find a man is assured, congratulate 
him ; when the act has not been accomplished, 
then conduct your pleadings honestly, thoughtfiilly, 
and patiently. 



SECURITY K BONUS. 

Let not the agent imagine for one moment that we 
are inclined to teach that these are opposed to one 
another, or that they are not frequently — ^nay, gene- 
rally — ^found associated. 

We simply desire to show that originally security 
was the thing bargained for, and that, unfortunately, 
in our opinion, the question of bonus has usurped 
the place of this security. We are bound to state 
that the agents themselves have done more than 
nyone else to bring about this result. 
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When life assurance was being cradled, calcu- 
lations were made as to the exact annual payment 
required at any given age for the pa)rment of a 
specific sum at death. 

It was then found that economical management^ 
selection of lives, lapsed policies, &c., left a balance 
in the favour of the office. Under these circum- 
stances a portion of the surplus was set aside as a 
reserve fund, and the remainder returned to the 
members in the shape of bonus. 

Out of this really valuable phase of the assurance 
scheme an evil arose. Agents canvassed for policies 
not chiefly on the ground of security, but relied 
mainly for success on the strength of a "big bonus.*^ 

The misfortune resulting from this is twofold. 

First The selfish — ^always easily evoked — ^in 
man's nature is appealed to, instead of the legitimate 
argument of making provision for those who belong 
to him. 

Second. Inducements are held out to declare 
a bonus larger than the financial position of the 
office can justify, lest unfavourable comparison 
should be made with other companies. 

The public, as a rule, do not go into the 
particular constitution of the office, and hence 
unfavourable comparisons are drawn. 

The bonus declared by the Great Republic is 
£2 per cent., while that declared by the Small 
Dominion only reaches £1 los., and so Jones decides 
assure in the former office. 
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He may, or may not, be convinced, when he is 
informed by the agent that the Great Republic 
charges more than the difference in the premium, or 
only declares a bonus quinquennially, whereas the 
Small Dominion declares the bonus triennially. 

There are companies which illustrate the point 
with which we started, that, having placed the rate 
of premium sufficiently high to be secure, the 
question of bonus is, as far as a return of premium 
goes, a secondary item. 

We say, "as far as return of premium goes," 
because the increased amount which may be assured 
with offices having rates exceptionally low, as 
compared with companies charging higher rates, is 
in itself an immediate bonus. 

If the agent has followed us so far, we will 
promise to be very brief in our concluding remarks 
on this matter. 

It may happen that an excess of mortality or a 
falling off in business will compel a company^ — 
which adheres to strict principles — to declare a less 
bonus than the former one. If the agent has fallen 
into the popular error of urging the advantage of 
assuring in his company on the plea of bonus 
amount, this reaction will have a most disastrous 
effect upon his policy-holders, though it is rather an 
instance of discretion than otherwise. 

If every institution charged the same rate of 
premium, declared their profits at uniform periods, 
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based their calculations on one average, then the 
question of bonus being permanently large or small, 
would not be an unfair criterion of success. Under 
the existing diversity of constitution, however, it is 
quite possible that the office, of two, declaring the 
lesser ratio of divisible surplus, is the safer to 
assure in. 

We have gone thus fully into this question, because 
we desire to advise wisely those agents whose habits 
have not been warped by lengthened usage in a 
course of erroneous action. The new agent will do 
well to avoid anything like compromising himself on 
the subject of future bonus. On the other hand, let 
him dwell as fully as he feels disposed on the 
general security of assurance offices, as compared 
with other financial institutions ; and on that of his 
own company in particular. A temporary cloud has 
overshadowed the insurance horizon, but as it clears 
away the truth will manifest itself and assert its full 
influence, that for a whole century only one life 
office has seriously interfered with the steady advance 
of the science. 



SHORT-SIGHTED. 

The agency question is cropping up in more ways 
than one. The proposal to abolish the system of 
'Canvass by agents is too chimerical to be worth a 
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moment's consideration, but there are aspects of the 
subject which call for special and immediate notice. 
It not unfrequently happens in this world that those 
most interested in the success of an enterprise are 
led into a course of action the most antagonistic to 
their own welfare. Thus, we find managers of 
assurance companies countenancing a scheme which 
must eventually redound to their permanent disaster. 

Let us give two actual occurrences to illustrate 
our point, both of which have reached our ears 
within a recent date. 

We may premise that the leading actor in both 
cases represents the same company, a prosperous 
and well reputed office. He is the local manager in 
a large English town celebrated for its good shipping 
accommodation. Case numbet one : — ^A foreign 
house takes an office in Pooltown, and, armed with 
an introduction, an agent waits upon them and 
solicits for a Scotch company, their fire and life 
insurance. These are readily promised him. 
After waiting a sufficient time — a week exactly — to 
allow them to get fairly started, he returns to see if 
anything offers in his particular line. Imagine his 
surprise when the first sight which meets his eye is 
a large framed show card indicating that Messrs. 
CantspeakengUsh and Co. are agents for the Eastern 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. He makes 
enquiries and finds that immediately after his visit 
Mr. Lynx called upon the firm. Finding that the 
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business had been promised to an agent, he pro- 
ceeded to show them what they would save by 
acting themselves as agents. Need we say the bait 
took ? 

Case number two : — Mr. L)mx appointed the 
manager of a large firm, whose connection was 
valuable, one of the company's agents. With new 
energy the gentleman in question — Mr. Ardour — 
went to work and secured a case to start with. 
Encouraged by this, he broached the matter more 
generally. What is his annoyance, to find that his 
friends, Countem, the cashier, and Ledger, the 
bookkeeper, are agents for the same office. 
Extending his operations still fiirther the same 
result meets him, until disgusted at finding agencies 
held by men who have neither influence nor leisure, 
and disappointed at finding what he proposed to 
conduct in a profitable manner, a position which was 
held by Tom, Dick, and Harry, he quietly com- 
mitted the prospectuses to the flames. 

Now, the evil of this course of action is very 
great. The public derive an impression that 
agencies for life offices are obtainable by persons 
in any position in life, and without any trouble. A 
more serious evil, however, is the discouragement 
given to really efficient men, by this indiscriminate 
appointment of whoever will sign an application 
form. We are perfectly well aware that it is 
necessary to wade through a mass of ordinary 
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agents to discover one who promises to produce 
any special results, but let each case be carefully 
pioneered by either the agency inspector or the 
district agent. No doubt a temporary advantage 
is gained by inducing men, by offer of an agency, 
to assure, who might otherwise not do so ; but the 
permanent damage which results from such a 
pernicious principle is very vast and very insidious. 

In short, the course we condemn is simply 
short-sighted. Mr. Lynx is not a young man, and 
possibly it may act while he acquires proceeds from 
his agency, but we warn those in authority that, ere 
long, the fruits of such action will sap the very life 
of the agency system. It is the large towns which 
contribute chiefly to the yearly quota of business, 
and if men who only intend to assure their own lives 
are appointed agents in order to induce them to do 
so, how is legitimate arguments to prevail against 
that which appeals so directly to the selfish in man's 
nature % 

One active, intelligent agent is worth fifty ordin- 
ary ones, but how can such feel encouraged if the 
man they canvass asks to be allowed the very com- 
mission off his own premium, which they receive as 
agents, and alleges if they don't like the terms, he'll 
go direct to the office % 

Life assurance is passing through a crucible 
which will cause it to display more fiilly its many 
and valuable advantages, and it behoves those inter- 
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ested in the matter to lop off those excessive ofFshots 
which are neither useful nor ornamental. 

We have certainly not hesitated to put the truth 
plainly, we only regret that it is the truth, and this 
fact should ever, and shall ever be sufficient induce- 
ment for us to, ** call a spade a spade." 



TWO VIEWS. 

We have no kind of doubt that the majority of 
agents who write up to the chief office in respect of 
the " hard work " they have undergone, are sincere. 

We know plenty of representatives who believe 
that " hard work " should be well paid for, whether 
it results in business or not. As a friend of ours — 
well known for his prc^ical knowledge of insurance 
matters — once remarked, " If insurance offices were 
charitable institutions these agents' views would be 
quite correct." Now, for a brief space we ask the 
agent to take the Office " view " of the matter. 

The appointment has been issued, followed by 
the agency outfit. This latter is certainly not at 
first what it had used to be. We heard recently, 
for instance, of an agent in a small town who 
received with the appointment a hamper of prospec- 
tuses, &c,, which took him half-a-day to unpack. 
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Well, after waiting for weeks, sometimes months, 
for the first proposal, a mild reminder is sent through 
the post In reply, the agent fills four sides of note 
paper with an ** explanation " — of all things the 
most canfusing^ — to the efiect that " very shortly they 
may expect a large amount of business fi-om his 
district" If the agent should be on commission, 
the matter is not so serious : but if his representa- 
tions should have induced the board to unite a 
salary with the commission, then it becomes a sub- 
ject of considerable importance. 

Stage number two. Some fiirther space of time 
having elapsed without the promised proposals 
having arrived, a strong app>eal is issued to our 
fiiend. At this he very likely — most likely — ^" fires 
up,"* as though he were the injured party. He 
dwells at great length — these men can always write 
letters — on the ** depressed times,"* the necessity of 
" sowing seed," and allowing it a fair time to ripen 
and bring forth fiiiit — and so on- 

If the secretary feels disp>osed to c^iry on the 
correspondence it — ^like history- — simply repeats 
itsel£ 

The agke result is : is\2Xifm2jy wasted : something 
— and in the aggregate sorfieth^ng cansideralU—'^oT^^ 




fs^rr proifordon of buitirse^^. 
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Now, we are quite conscious that in straining 
the contrast we weaken its legitimate effect 
Unfortunately, it need not be at all strained. We, 
therefore, unhesitatingly take the agent's "view" 
of the position. 

We reluctantly admit at the outset that the 
insurance field contains not a few " vultures." Men 
who never intend to honestly support the institutions 
which y??r the time are fortunate (?) enough to enlist 
their support. This class, though larger than many 
imagine, is not worth a warning ; any experienced 
manager knows how to deal with them. 

There are, however, a large army of agents who 
might be workers if they would only try to take the 
opposite view of their position to that which it 
naturally presents itself to their gaze. 

Let them remember that, one proposal completed \^ 
worth to the office more than the distribution of twice 
ten thousand prospectuses. To the mass the prospec- 
tus is a mysterious and unintelligible document, 
which no pains or scrutiny can unravel. Again, 
as a rule, not one in a thousand assure from the 
influence of a prospectus alone. One of the most — 
perhaps the most — successful canvassers of past 
times, never gave a prospectus to any assurer^ but 
simply wrote the amount of premium the proposed 
poHcy would cost, on a slip of paper. As this 
gentleman remarked to us, the assurer didn't want 
a whole book full of tables, all he wanted to know 
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was what it would cost him to assure a specific sum, 
at his present age, on a certain table ; beyond that^ 
information became only confiising. 

Let the agent bear constantly in mind that a one- 
sided transaction is never likely to be permanent, 
and that in its permanency is the chief source of 
profit derivable firom the position he holds. 

The representative who forgets that there are 
" two views " presented by his agency, will very Hkely 
fail to do fiill credit either to the executive or to 
himself, while the cause he advocates is for comfort- 
ing of the bereaved and sorrowing in their trial, and 
must be conducted on true reciprocal principles, or 
it cannot stand. 

The " give and take " of life is here, as elsewhere, 
to be continually observed, and if it be, the institu- 
tion itself, and the hive of workers who build up its 
fortunes shall grow and prosper side by side. 



"STRIKE WHILE THE IRON'S HOT." 

The homely proverb at the head of this chapter 
bears very forcibly on the chief process to be 
followed by the assurance agent. Promptitude is a 
requisite in all classes of business, but in the matter 
of assurance it is absolutely indispensable. 
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Some writer has said, ** First impressions are the 
best," and it not unfrequently happens that the 
agent loses a policy altogether by not pushing his 
persuasions at the first interview to a climax. 

" I will think about it ; call again when you are 
passing." These words are ominous when uttered 
by one whom the agent seeks to enlist under the 
banner of assurance. When the " again " has come, 
the inclination to make a proposal has altogether 
passed away. The agent finds that his client has 
occupied the interval in fortifying his mind witli 
arguments against the action, and the original 
ground has not only to be disputed over again, but 
the old stock objections have been added. " Call 
again " means, in the majority of instances, " for my 
reasons why I decline to assure." For ourselves we 
are more hopefiil of the man who is altogether in 
the dark respecting either the nature or advantages 
of the science. 

If this be so — and a somewhat lengthened and 
varied experience has been our teacher — then the 
onlv effectual antidote is to ** strike while the iron's 
hot." We know a worthy representative of a young 
company, who called on an agent of an old and 
wealthy office, residing in a thriving town. Though 
the agent was young, newly married, and in com- 
fortable circumstances, yet the office he represented 
had nt\tx pressed him to assure his own life. Our 
friend suggested the advisability of the step, urged 
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the matter, and concluded by taking a proposal for 
himself and partner. 

Now the company which counted this firm 
amongst its agents might easily have counted it also 
among its policy-holders, if the advisability of 
becoming practical examples of the benefits offered 
by assurance had been dwelt upon when the agency 
appointment was made. The most unsatisfactory 
result of procrastination, however, is when the agent 
finds that in the interval since he visited the desired 
assurer, the most earnest and importunate mouth- 
piece of a rival office has stepped in and concluded 
the matter. 

When the favoured company is inferior to the 
one originally introduced, the disappointed agent's 
feelings ** may be better imagined than described.'* 

But the applicatian of the proverb cuts two ways. 
The observant canvasser will not lack illustrations 
which may be advantageously urged, showing the 
folly of postponement on the part of the meditating 
policy-holder. 

During the present autumn, a gentleman who 
occupied a somewhat prominent position in the 
community amongst whom he resided, was asked to 
insure. He was in the prime of life and the 
enjoyment of good health. The preliminaries 
having been discussed, the next question brought 
forward' was the question of the amount which 
should be fixed upon ; this the agent was requested 
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to allow to remain over for one week. He did so. 
Before the week had elapsed another visitor had 
anticipated the provision, and, ere a month had 
fled, the stalwart form was gathered to its last 
resting place. 

We have to remind the agent, that in convincing 
his clients of danger of delay, he is conferring on 
them an inestimable boon, while, in a pecuniary 
point of view, the agent himself is benefitted. 

A valued counsellor, writing on this point has 
said : — " *Now,' '•now^ must be your watchword at 
every stage of the business. If you are thinking of 
speaking to any one, go and do it now. If they say 
they will think of signing a proposal-form, ask them 
to do it now. Take it out of your pocket, get it 
signed now^ and complete the transaction at the 
earliest possible moment. One of the commonest, 
and at the same time the most wholesome of sapngs 
of the sages tells us that * nothing that can be done 
to-day should be put off till to-morrow.* Now is the 
time to do anything that it is right to do, and any- 
thing that it is right to do should be done well." 

Let nothing satisfy the representative which 
points to a future date for final decision; urge 
respectfully but firmly the interests which converge 
to render the present the fittest moment for the 
settlement of the matter. Plead when the benefits 
to be derived firom the act of assuring are first 
asserting their eloquent power; remind your dis- 
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putant that a thousand dangers, seen and unseen, 
plead for the immediate settlement of this provision 
being made ; follow up the merest spark of favour- 
able impression, 

** STRIKE WHILE THE IRON's HOT." 



" For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay ; 

We've always time to welcome them, 
To-day^ my love, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon if they a])pear. 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow,'''' 



THERE'S NO HURRY. 

One of the most trying tests to the agent's faith is 
the difficulty of overcoming a lethargic indifterence 
on the part of those he canvasses. 

They admit that it might be a wise act for them 
to take out a life policy, but " but there's no hurry " 
about it. 

Of course the agent will remind them that they 
can gain nothing by putting the matter off. 
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Jones, aged 50 next birthday, will just pay in as 
much — indeed more^ as the office has the use of the 
money for a shorter length of time — as Brown who 
assured when he was married. 

And then Jones runs all kinds of risks by ** taking 
his time " about it. 

An affection of the heart or lungs may put assu- 
rance for ever beyond his reach. Jones loses again 
by omitting to secure his share in the divisions of 
profits which have been taking place. 

But the agent could show that this " no hurry " 
principle has frequently led a man to go on thinking 
about the matter until he had no life to assure. 

Mr. David Harris, F.S.S., manager for Scotland 
to the Briton and Britannia Associations, says ; " In 
the year 1864, on my first visit to the fair city of 
Perth, I called upon a medical gentleman and took 
his proposal for ;£'i,ooo. A rising man in his pro- 
fession, life to him was full of promise ; but typhus, 
caught from one of his patients, laid him low, and 
within three months from the effecting of the policy 
he was dead. 

" The ;£'i,ooo handed to the youthful widow, 
who had become a mother shortly after the husband's 
death, was indeed ** practical sympathy." 

Here is an incident which ought to convince the 
waverer that there is a necessity for him to give 
the question his early attention. 

Had the gentleman acted with Mr. Harris, as 
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men only too often act, then it is morally certain that 
this provision would never have been made. 

To prove that his experience furnishes illustra- 
tions of this undecided " no hurry " principle, Mr. 
Harris relates two other incidents : ** A builder upon 
whom I called, asking him to assure, said : ' I mean 
to do it, but not just now. Call again.' When I 
did call again he was from home, but he had left 
word that a proposal form should be sent to him. 
It was sent ; but before it had time to be returned, 
the daily newspaper anounced his death." 

"An eminent London professor, possessing a 
good income, was suddenly cut down, and the results 
were most heartrending. Strangers had to suscribe 
to bury him. The wife went into the workhouse, 
and one of the sons, brought up with the notion that 
he was too good for work, chose rather to blow out 
his brains, than manfully fight out life's battle.*' 
Such is a sample of the sad results attending the 
line of action set forth in the title of this paper. 

While every newspaper contains the account of 
some life cut short by some accident, as sudden in 
its character as it is peculiar in its nature ; while 
railway crashes are " household words ;" while civil- 
ization has multiplied the dangers to life and limb a 
hundredfold ; men are found who unblushingly in- 
form the agent that they " a//// assure, but there's no 
hurry." 

We sometimes feel disposed to doubt whether 
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their own unexpected death would satisfy these 
doubters that there is a contingency to cover, a risk 
to run. We know of more than one instance, how- 
ever, where the man has been fully impressed with 
the need of *' hurry ;" but not until the opportunity 
has — quicker than his ebbing life — with a certainty 
he consciously appreciates, eluded his grasp ^r^^. 



EXCUSES. 

At the early season of the year it is usual with 
officers to take a general survey of their agencies. 

Some few have been so uniformly prominent that 
the amount of business they have contributed is 
known to be satisfactory, without an insight being 
made. 

Then there comes the ordinary class of agency, 
in which the number of cases is nothing special, but 
within the pale of " fair." 

After this unfortunately there comes a large class; 
we may as well make a clean breast of it, the largest 
class. Amongst this last number are several agents 
who have sent a cluster of cases immediately suc- 
ceeding their appointment, and then suddenly ceased. 
Instinctively, you think of \ht\r friends. 
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There are others who have sent just one proposed^ 
and that is on their own Hfe. Again, you instinct- 
ively wonder whether they were compelled to do 
that much in order to secure the appointment. The 
last class have carefully put away in some safe place 
the parcel of papers they received with the appoint- 
ment, from the chief office. They have also fastened 
up the show card in some-out-of-the-way position. 

To the long roll of names answering to this des- 
cription a circular is addressed from the secretary ; 
or a visit is paid by the agency inspector. 

They are thanked for their exertions (?), and a 
suggestion is respectfully made that an increase of 
effort would be highly appreciated by the directors. 
The reasons, or — to use a more correct designation 
— ^the " Excuses," urged by these agents for their 
lack of business in the past is something original. 

One will urge '* the great competition which 
abounds;" as though the secretary imagined that 
theirs was the only company which existed. This 
" Excuse " is made to do extensive duty ; its votaries 
fail altogether to see that the very competition of 
which they complain is a valuable aid in spreading 
the principles of the science. 

Another agent has discovered that the office is 
too antique, it wants the " New features " which dis- 
tinguish its more recently established rivals. Our 
friends of this order fail to gather the advantage of 
a colossal " Reserve," and large annual income. 
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The youth and unknown character of the com- 
pany, is the " Excuse " brought forward by agents of 
the new offices, as an explanation for having sent no 
proposal forward. 

One agent finds that his institution is remarkable 
for the extravagance which marks its management, 
and he attributes his failure to that fact 

In the same town — ^very Ukely in the same street 
— ^the representative of a rival society is satisfied 
that if the manager was not so close, he could do a 
good business. 

A branch office, with local directors, is all that 
one agent desires to carry everything before him. 
Another will dispense with these if you advertise the 
company fireely in his district, and supply him with 
a hamper of prospectuses to scatter broadcast around 
the neighbourhood. 

Now, we recapitulate a few of the many 
" Excuses " urged by agents of companies firom time 
to time, to show that these men fail honestly to 
admit the real source to which their absence of suc- 
cess may be traced. 

What one of these men lacks another has, and 
yet wants something else. Again, the fortunate 
individual who represents the office possessed of the 
element his friend covets, is himself dissatisfied. 

The truth of the matter is that if this class of 
agent was to turn his gaze inwards, his " Excuses " 
• would melt into thin air. 
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arisen a new difficulty within the Umits of the 
science itself. 

It was sufficient to have to contend against 
general momentary disaster and stagnation, without 
this element which has recently been added. 

The very day on which we write this chapter, 
we were glad to have our opinion confirmed by a 
gentlemen of wide practical experience in the science, 
that past events will results in lasting benefit to the 
assurance world generally. 

In the meantime, how to keep things moving, is 
a problem that many agents are trying to solve. 

The time may be drawing near, when most of 
the companies make their annual report, and the 
prospect of presenting a reduced return of business, 
as compared with former years, is not agreeable. 

As most of the business is drawn from the 
agencies, it is to these that the attention of the 
chief office is mainly directed. 

The agent who has the good fortune to be 
associated with a sound institution — and the fingers 
on one hand fully represent the unsound offices — 
need not fear any scrutiny. 

While we do not desire to under-rate the 
advantages which position or power of suasion will 
afford, we are convinced that the quality indicated 
at the head of this paper is the first quality to be 
desired in the agent. 

That the result of an agency depends more upon 
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the agent than even upon the nature and advantages 
of his company, is clearly demonstrated by the 
frequent instances in which a large business is done 
by the representatives of companies whose claims 
upon the pubUc are by no means powerful ; while 
in the same town another office oflfering the greatest 
and most soUd attractions, does scarcely any 
business. 

The agent may assert to his intended chent that 
" life assurance is the certain way to provide for 
those who depend on his exertions; it secures 
their position should he die ;" but once telling will 
not do. 

He may show that " its cost is within every 
one's means ;" he must go one step further, and 
drive the fact home. 

The agent may indicate that " it is a h^h moral 
duty to secure to your dependent friends, as far as 
possible, their happiness and freedom from caie for 
the future;" if he stay here, however, the lesson 
will be forgotten. He must repeat it again and 
yet again. 

He may point out that " it is a social duty to 
prevent the possibility of your friends becoming a 
tax on the charity of others ;" human nature 
unfortunately is selfish^ and the agent must fight 
the ground inch by inch. 

It is easy to see that " it is an imperative religious 
duty to provide for your own, and especially those 
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of your own household, lest you be worse than an 
infidel ;" there are those, however, who only very 
slowly realise the duty. 

Thousands have freely admitted that, "When 
the life is assured, it is a source of great ease to 
the mind, and largely contributes to our comfort ;" 
continued effort is needed in multitudes of instances 
to show this, "line upon line, precept upon 
precept." The agent may put it another way. He 
may draw a parallel, and say : — 

" If your whole income depended on a house- 
hold estate, held by you only during the Hfetime of 
another, and which would be lost by his death, 
would you not be anxious to insure against so 
heavy a contingency ?" 

" Take the parallel. Yourself the frail tenement 
or house of clay, your family and friends depending 
on your life for their income. The failure of your 
life would be the loss of their whole estate. Will you, 
then, delay to insure against so terrible a risk 1" 

Or he may state the case thus : — 

" The man who omits to insure his house, if it 
be destroyed by fire, receives but little sympathy in 
his misfortune, and he is censured and condemned 
for his imprudence ; and what is the loss of a house 
compared to the loss of a husband and father ? 

These and a thousand other forcible arguments, 
which have done duty for the last century may 
be made use of, but it is only by continued 
XEPETiTioN that they will have the desired effect 
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For all the obstacles we have but one remedy 
to offer ; for all disasters, difficulties, and dis- 
couragements, but one antidote to prescribe — 

PERSEVERANCE. 



THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

Those agents who depend on the advantages of 
connection or indiscriminate distribution of pros- 
pectuses for business, will speedily arrive at the 
conclusion that there is something wrong somewhere. 
In the " Handy Book for Life Assurance Agents" 
we find these words — " Neither high motives, nor 
enthusiasm, nor any other quality or qualities will 
be of much avail without industry zxA perseverance^ 
Turner, the celebrated artist, said he had "no 
secret but hard work." The ant, the bee, and the 
little insect that piles up the coral reefs, read a 
lesson of activity and industry to man. Luther 
said he got through his translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures by " doing a little every day." Beetho- 
ven said his maxim was, " not a day without a 
line." 

H 
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Now, close observation has convinced us that 
those agents who endeavour to measure out to their 
calling a specific portion of their time and energies, 
as they might do if they occupied some Government 
sinecure, will never succeed. We know no position 
which demands so much self-abnegation, so entire 
a devotion of the whole mind, as that of the life 
assurance agent. Not only the physical but the 
mental faculties also, must be concentrated on the 
matter in hand. In the 'bus, on the boat, traveUing 
in the train, taking a stroll, while enjoying a pic-nic, 
or waiting for your turn at croquet — all and every 
occasion must be utilized to the one object. 

To be successful the agent must not consider 
either his ease or private arrangements, if the fore- 
going of either offers in any measure to advance his 
business prospects. We had the pleasure of meet- 
ing an agent of this single-minded class at dinner 
some months since. He had just returned from his 
summer holiday. In reply to our query, as to 
whether he had united business with his enjoyment, 
he said — "Well, I went out twice to canvass un- 
known to my wife, whom I had promised before we 
left to refrain from taking proposals." Our friend 
further added that he " did not enjoy himself half 
as much as if he had been free to introduce the 
subject to the loungers who strolled about the pier 
and promenade." It is this class of character that 
contribute the large proportion of the returns made 
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by the representatives of assurance offices. '* The 
successful agent" — to quote a writer on the subject 
with whom most of us are famiHar — " The success- 
ful agent is calm and collected, and, therefore, has 
tact and discrimination. He may be impulsive and 
enthusiastic ; but at the same time he is discreet : — 

When most impress'd, 
Still self-possessed. 

He profits alike by all that has led to his failure in 
some cases, and to that which has led to his success 
in working. He will not attempt to tell a man 
everything he knows about life assurance. He will 
know w/ien to stop — that is, of course, when he has 
made the right impression, and led to a decision to 
insure. In some cases you will be cross-examined 
till the policy-holder gets to know what he wants 
and what he will have ; but in most cases you may 
take the bull by the horns and tell him what he 
wants, and in most cases he will be content, that is, 
provided always you have tact enough to allow him 
to appear to decide." 

It would be simply absurd to bid the recruit 
covet the laurels which a grateful nation bestows 
on the Commander-in-Chief for skilful stratagem in 
the battle-field. And so we do not pretend to say 
that the position of assurance agent will be, to all, 
an El Dorado of success ; but what we do most 
resolutely maintain is, that a firm, dogged, obstinate 
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persistence to concentrate every faculty on the one 
eflfort to obtain business is the true secret of 

SUCCESS. 

Our large towns are filled with agents who 
scatter their attention over such a multitude of 
objects, altogether foreign to their calling, that their 
office receives only fitfiil and spasmodic attention at 
their hands. 

If they would study the lives of men like 
Hugh Miller, Carey, Livingstone, Arkwright, 
Stephenson, and a host of others, they will discover 
that their greatness resulted not half so much from 
genius as it did from a life-long determination to 
attain one settled object. 

The intelligent agent may please, the witty agent 
may amuse, the influential agent may touch the 
** upper ten," but the single-minded^ practical^ untiring 
representative will carry off the palm. 



WORTH CONSIDERING. 

There will necessarily be a large amount of toil dis- 
played by the agent that fails to bring any immediate 
advantage. 

The return of business made to the chief office 
does not represent the actual thought and attention 
bestowed. 
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There are numbers of instances in which the 
agent expends both time and trouble without any 
appreciable result. 

Amongst the majority of men it will amply repay 
the representative to obtain the admission, that the 
matter is " worth considering.'* 

We wish to show on the present occasion, that 
this result is a point clearly gained, but that anything 
short of this is of no possible advantage. " Call 
again ;*' " look in the next time you are passing ;" 
" leave the papers ;" these and a host of other simi- 
lar rejoinders to the agent's plea for a policy, are 
worthless^ but the man who calmly and seriously 
admits that the matter is " worth considering," is 
very near becoming a convert. 

Last week we overheard a gentleman at the 
dinner table, say to his companion sitting next him, 
who had been speaking lightly of the Bible, " I never 
allow that book to be jeeringly spoken of in my 
presence." 

Now, if the life assurance agent aims at success, 
he must follow this example. The man who trifles 
with the question of assurance is not the man likely 
to adopt it 

There are few questions which call for such 
solemn consideration at men's hands as this, though 
the multitude are slow to recognise the fact. 

The agent who has brought his client to see that 
the matter is deserving of calm, deliberate thought, 
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may safely — ^but not too recklessly — ^assist him in 
discovering the full and permanent benefits which 
attach to a life policy. 

The man who gives that full consideration to the 
subject of life assurance, that he has come to admit 
it is worth, is just the one of all others to remain 
with the company himself, and to exert his influence 
to bring in others. 

He has not been brought to assure by any pass- 
ing appeal to his emotion ; on the contrary, his 
judgment has been appealed to, and his intellectual 
nature has been fully and fairly impressed. 

The proverb says, " That which is done in a 
hurry may be repented of at leisure," and this is 
capable of special application to the subject in hand. 

We are quite prepared to admit that delay is 
dangerous^ but at the same time a fair time for con- 
sideration will result in permanent benefit alike to 
agent, assurers, and company. 

The essence of life assurance is only fully known 
to those who have adopted it, and the fuller the in- 
vestigation afi'orded to the subject the greater will 
be the conviction of its value. 

w 

Let the agent strive then to bring men to admit 
that the question is " worth considering," and then 
follow up this by affording what help he can to 
mature and deepen that consideration, and in this 
way he will surely serve his own purposes and 
honestly forward the truest interests of his fellow 
men. 
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The Reverend Dr. Farley said : " I regard life 
assurance companies as amongst the highest and 
most beneficent of our Christian charities." 



NOW. 



The Reverend Henry C. Fish, D.D., tells an inci- 
dent, in his " Words to Wives," which exposes the 
danger of refiising to assure or postponing the act, 
by those who are heads of homesteads. 

After enumerating the pit-falls and temptations 
which cross the path of a wife left destitute and 
alone, he concludes : — " Help her ; but oh ! do not 
forget why she is this poor thing, and why there are 
multitudes like her. It is simply because life assu- 
rance was neglected, or only deferred. Even a 
moderate assurance upon her deceased young 
husband's life had saved her from all this I Will 
you repeat this folly, and confront such a fate? 
Beware ! A precious boon is extended to you in 
life assurance. Better sacrifice almost any other 
worldly good than this. See that a policy is taken, 
and kept in force, even if you have to economise 
and struggle to do it You cannot afford to neglect 
this provision. The risk is too great — too fearfully 
great." 
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Instances are fresh within our own recollection 
that go to prove that the neglect to assure while 
opportunity served is fraught with no small amount 
of hazard. 

A very limited experience will unfortunately 
bring the agent in contact with those who, uninflu- 
enced by his appeals to assure now^ have for ever 
let the chance go by. 

While deploring the mistaken prudence — or 
more correctly /^prudence — ^which distinguishes 
such conduct, the agent will do well to quote these 
instances to those who meditate the course of dam- 
aging action. 

Promptitude is frequently the chief element which 
leads to success in ordinary vocations. It is not 
always wealth or influence, or these united, that 
enable men to obtain to eminence in the community. 
It is neither more nor less than the ability to decide 
quickly when two courses are presented to their 
choice ; a facility of taking the tide at its ebb. 

And so it must ever be the effort of the life 
assurance solicitor to convince those about him that 
710 time is so appropriate as the present for making 
that provision which they have hitherto neglected. 

Not the life agent alone, but society generally, 
are interested in this matter. 

The multitude of those who pass away leaving 
their famiUes dependant for support on the parish, 
is largely — more largely than we sometimes think — 
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made up of men who mighthdiV^ invested an annual 
payment in an insurance company, but who pos- 
poned the matter until the chance had slipped from 
their grasp. 

A useful illustration of the philosophy of saving 
is put in the mouth of Mr. Micawber, by the late 
Charles Dickens, " Annual income, twenty pounds : 
annual expenditure, nineteen, nineteen and six : 
result happiness. Annual income, twenty pounds : 
annual expenditure, twenty pounds, aught and six : 
result misery." 

Again, Levasseur, who, at the instance of the 
Empress, lectured to the working men of Paris on 
life assurance, says, ** Saving is the mother of capital, 
and capital is the fund with which wages are paid, 
the indispensible instrument of all production, and 
everywhere the material foundation on which is 
seated our modem civilization. 

" We cannot too much recommend two virtues, 
which, when they are united with instruction in a 
free country, are all powerful for the prosperity of 
nations, as for the well-being and the independence 
of individuals : the laborious activity which creates, 
the saving that preserves." 

These are truths which are deserving of considera- 
tion by all ; earnest, serious, early attention. " Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time." " To-morrow, 
never comes." *'Hell is paved with good intentions." 

If it is wise to provide for those dependant upon 
our exertions, then the proper time to do it is now. 
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A NEW YEAR. 

A New year should possess for the assurance agent 
a singular charm. 

He makes a start afresh, and, full of hopeful an- 
ticipation, desires to surpass all former efforts. 

The very season itself furnishes him with a forci- 
ble argument for urging his friends and clients to 
decide in favour of life assurance. 

Whatever defects or disappointments marred the 
past year, they are only so many warnings and 
lessons for the future. 

Many offices issue a monthly return, showing the 
business done by the principal agents throughout the 
kingdom, the names being placed according to the 
amount of business introduced ; thus the agent who 
has done the largest business, first, and so on. 

Now, as very much depends on a good starts the 
opening of another year affords the opportunity for 
taking a good position on the " monthly return " 
list. 

Englishmen don't like to be beaten, and if the 
agent's name has been low during the past year, he 
may make a struggle at all events to change the 
aspect of affairs at the commencement of another 
year. 

We have great, almost unbounded faith, in the 
power of will. We believe that the agent who deter- 
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mines to accomplish a certain result has the matter 
altogether in his own hands. 

The representative of an assurance company 
with whom we are acquainted resolved, on the occa- 
sion of his return from the usual sununer hoUday, to 
test his renewed strength by sending forward one 
proposal to the chief office every day for the succeed- 
ing month, and he did it. 

We are convinced that it rests with the agents 
themselves to make the present the most successfiil 
year they ever had 

Without at all disparaging the further develop- 
ments of the science which may yet be conceived, 
or the additional attractions offered by some of the 
metropohtan and provincial offices, we are throughly 
satisfied that whether the office be new or old ; 
wealthy, or comparatively low in funds, high-sound- 
ing in directorate, or obscure ; it may be placed 
high on the list of insurance institutions, if the agents 
who act for it only " put their shoulders to the wheel" 

Again, 1869 was distinguished by events, which 
never before^ and, we are inclined to think never can 
again, disfigure the history of assurance ; but while 
for the time it stagnated the prospects of the agent, 
out of the evil good has come, inasmuch as it has 
turned men's attention to the better class of offices, 
and caused the companies themselves to shelve all 
disguise, and openly to show their cards to all who 
choose to looL In the future the agent will reap 
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the benefit of all this. And as the worst of the 
disasters — indeed the only one — ^promises to resume 
an honourable position once more among the kin- 
dred institutions, the agent may fling back the taunt 
of " universal smash " which those who didn't want 
to own their real reason for not assuring, have cast 
in his teeth. 

Before us lies the American Insurance Monitor. 
Starting a century after us, our brethem across the 
Atlantic have far out-stripped us in the race, and 
have now arranged for some of their leading offices 
to be represented in England. 

Let this stir the agent up. 

Why should the agents in the new world succeed 
beyond those who represent offices of untarnished 
name and colossal wealth % Without coveting their 
greater success, let the English representative learn 
a lesson from it ; with true Yankee pluck and spirit 
they made up their minds to thetask^ and after that all 
was easy enough. 

Remember that the very act of transition from 
one year to another teaches the lesson of change 
and decay. Many whom you asked to provide for 
their families in the springtime, the summer, the 
autumn, aye, even the winter of last year, have left 
the succeding year to fall on their household with 
the chill of bereavement. To them this year might 
have been at least a year of comfort, but by the 
omission of the act you urged upon the head of that 
Mouseholdy it zs sl year of want and misery. 
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«On the other picture joa may relieve your dis* 
appointment and gather new inspiration for the 
new year, as you gaze on the homes which at least 
have comfort, as the result of the policy effected 
through you. 



GENERAL HINTS. 

The necessity of a continual discrimination in 
canvassing, on the part of the agent, referred to in 
another chapter, must be taken in association with 
a systematic course of action. 

In these days of competition, there is no avocation 
which will prove lucrative that may be followed only 
as inclination shall serve. This is especially true of 
the position occupied by the life assurance agent 

There must be no half-and-half effort Unless he 
is prepared to bend every faculty to the object in 
hand, he had far better never give the subject a 
thought 

Fortunately the reverse holds true, and he who 
does thus devote himself wholly to the duties — ^if 
other things are equal — ^will accomplish much. 

The difference between a successful and non- 
successful agent very frequently amounts to this ; 
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the one throws every faculty he possesses into the 
occupation, the other metes out to the matter the 
fag ends of his attention and thought. 

Again, the representative must not consider his 
own convenience as to leisure. Mrs. Partington 
sweeping back the Atlantic with her broom, had 
about as good a prospect of success as the agent 
who attempts to say to the demands of his calling, 
^* thus far shalt thou come, and no further." 

Talk as much as you like about the ** Reserve 
Fund," but do not attempt to reserve a fund of time 
for your own particular hobbies. 

When other men are resting from their labours, 
it may be the harvest time with the agent, if he 
will but go forth to reap. 

The quiet of the homestead will incline the man 
to listen to arguments in favour of life assurance, 
who would instantly decline, if asked to sacrifice his 
business hours. In addition to this, the influence 
of his '* better half" — /^/j, and more^ as the agent 
will often discover — may be invoked on the side of 
prudence, if she be consulted with her husband. 

" Sow beside all waters " must be the agent's 
motto. Of life assurance, it may truly be said that 
there is no position in which it may not be of service, 
even though the neglect of it would not entail an 
entire disaster. 

It is not within the range of possibility for us to 
indicate a tithe of the opportunities which are 
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favourable to the introduction of this matter. All 
that must necessarily be left to the agent himself 
Our province is rather to define principles. We 
<iesire to impress upon the mind of " all whom it 
may concern," that no opening should be allowed 
to present itself without being turned to account 

Don't stay to consider whether Mr. Distant is 
likely to listen to your arguments, because universal 
experience goes to prove that the unlikely cases 
prove to be the easiest to effect, in nine instances 
out of ten. 

If it should happen that an agent is brought in 
contact with a stranger for only a brief period, let 
him not think it unimportant to speak a word on the 
-subject with which he is associated; that single 
word will not fail to take root, and it has frequently 
come about that the agent who may have uttered it, 
himself reaped the reward, even after many days. 

Any representative of an assurance office, who 
desires to realise a valuable position, will do well to 
acquire, if his abilities incline that way, an effective 
habit of bringing conversation on general topics 
round to the topic with which he is specially 
conversant. This may be done without exciting the 
shadow of suspicion. 

We will suggest one way, amidst a thousand, 
which will occur in the career of any intelligent 
agent. You — the agent — are seated in the steam- 
boat next to a gentleman who is reading the Times, 
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He remarks to you that "The Yankees showed 
considerable pluck in the International boat race." 

You reply, " Yes, they are a go-ahead people. 
The sagacity with which the nation has supported 
a scheme which secures a sum of ;^iooo by a 
payment of £^2^^ is a most favourable contrast to 
our own land," 

The stranger looks for an explanation. 

" For instance," you proceed, '^ not one tithe of 
the argument necessary to convince an Englishman 
that an investment which secures immediately a large 
sum by a small payment in the event of death, — 
not one tithe of this appeal is required by the 
Yankee." 

And so, in this way, the agent may turn almost 
every subject which may crop up to the subject 
which possesses for him more especial interest 
And, in truth, this must be done. 

The advantage of this entire absorption of self 
in the vocation followed, is great indirectly as well 
as directly. Under the former head we may just 
mention the new character which life assurance will 
wear to those who come in contact with you. Your 
enthusiasm will be infectious. 

Nor is this indirect advantage by any means a. 
sentimental one. Your friends will feel that they 
are honoured in being permitted to assist you, 
while your fellow-agents aim to emulate your own 
exertions. 
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We further counsel the class to whom these 
chapters are addressed, that they will do well to 
realise for themselves the high character of the 
science which has done so much for the good of 
the community. 

The workhouse and gaol, the penitentiary and 
reformatory, would to-day have held many a 
despairing fellow-creature had it not been for the 
life policy. 

The sunshine of many a home has been per- 
petuated, and the bitter grief lightened on many a 
widowed heart, through the eflforts of some agent 
who casually mentioned the subject of life assurance 
to him who has been so suddenly removed. 

These gladdening effects of labours past are by 
no means to be despised, and will surely follow in 
the steps of honest, devoted, persistent eflfort. 



LESSONS FROM THE PAST. 

Advice bom of experience is of all advice the most 
reliable. We purpose in the present chapter to 
reproduce a few leaves from the history of the past 
and let them tell their own tale. 

We shall speak first of assurance itself. While 
the leading principles of the science will ever remain 
the same, it is impossible for the practice of it to 
escape altogether the impress of the times. 
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Men's circumstances change, and assurance, like 
all other institutions, must adapt itself to the popular 
wants. 

We are bound to admit, however, that few of 
the schemes which have been propounded for popu- 
larising the matter of life assurance have either 
received or deserved any large support 

Amongst the few which apparently are like to 
endure may be mentioned the plan of payment of 
policy during the assured's life-time without the 
the charge of extra premium, the ten premium 
scheme, and the combination of accident insurance 
with life assurance. 

But our desire is to dwell chiefly on those matters 
which pertain to the agent. In the past we have 
come across agents of every conceivable disposition 
and habit. Sometimes the bumptious agent has 
enlivened our monotony. Occasionally the agent, 
who is the main support of the company, has pri- 
vileged us with his ideas on things in general. 

The agent who could succeed only for — some- 
thing or other, has often crossed our path. The 
new agent, with a burning desire for " hints," is a 
spectre in our day dreams, and, like the poor, always 
with us. 

The smart agent is the only real nuisance we 
have encountered under this head. He is always 
ready to show that " at the present moment I have 
^TFt;nty-four proposals that can be turned into the 
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first office that comes to my terms.** There are a 
few sentences from a " Life agent " in the American 
Insurafue MoJiitor for April, which are as eminently 
true of some of our owti agents as they can possibly 
be of their American brethem. He writes : — " It 
must be plain to every intelligent man who is at all 
conversant with the practice of many of our life 
companies, through their agents, that the business of 
life assurance is crowded out of its proper channel 
Agents engage in canvassing as a sharp practice^ and 
men insure as a speculation. Men are employed to 
canvass who are ignorant of the true principles of 
life assurance, and know as little about its practical 
bearings as if the subject were beyond the reach of 
reason, and hence they are constantly holding up 
the subject in a false light, and are inducing men 
to assure from wTong and false motives. What we 
need is an intelligent truthful class of men as agents. 
Men who are not too indolent to inform themselves 
as to what is true and what is false, and knowing the 
truth will not depart from it. There is enough that 
is good and true in life insurance to interest every 
good man without any falsehood or misrepresenta- 
tion. All that is needed is a right comprehension 
of the subject, theoretically and practically. The 
faithful and successful life agent has been properly 
placed among the benefactors of mankind, for who 
is capable of drying so many tears of the widow and 
the orphan as the efficient life agent ; but what shall 
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we say of many now engaged in the business merely 
as sharpers, and who would be as ready to defraud 
the helpless orphan as they now are to cheat the 
parties they insure and the companies they repre- 
sent." This is plain speaking, but there are 
hundreds of our readers that could name agents 
whose portrait is here drawn to the letter. 

We feel, however, that we can honestly say in 
reference to the majority of those gentlemen who 
represent the various offices, that they are amongst 
the most honest, hard-working, patient portion of 
our business men. We learn from association with 
them that enduring persistence in a right cause will 
eventually secure the end desired. We learn further^ 
that against apparently insurmountable difficulties, 
they can convince their clients that the course they 
point out is the correct one to adopt. Should an 
objector venture to refer to the commission as the 
real motive which actuates the agent in his appeal^ 
these men can fearlessly bid him show them whether 
in this respect their avocation differs from his own, 
or wherein the fact deteriorates from the benefit of 
the provision they urge him to make. But we find 
that there are failures in the field of agencies, more 
numerous than many of our readers imagine. 
Failures on the part of those who in the capacity of 
agents might be expected to accomplish much. 

On calm consideration, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that those fitted naturally to realise a 
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high position as agents, are not many in number, 
but that their ranks might often be swelled by those 
who have the ability but not the disposition. 



VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 

"Now, without at all disparaging the abilities of 
those who are prospering, we do venture to affirm^ 
without fear of successful contradiction, that at least 
a moderate amount of success is within the reach of 
all — that is, of all who possess that will and deter- 
mination, that perseverance and discretion, without 
which the most ordinary business object cannot be 
successfully accomplished. We contend, further, 
that a large amount of success is within the easy 
reach of thousands who little suspect it — ^who,. 
whatever their egotism may be in other matters, have, 
ridiculously, made up their minds that they are 
' not the sort of men * for life assurance agents." — 
Handy Book for Life Assurance Agents ; by H. R. 
Sharman. 

" Persons who hold an agency without having 
quite the same advantages upon the score of rank 
and influence as some more successful agent in the 
neighbourhood, are apt to imagine that this success 
is entirely the result of his more influential position. 
It may, however, be asserted with safety, that to 
work a life agency successfully, provided the agent's 
character be such as to entitle him to the respect of 
his neighbours, only requires a knowledge of the 
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general principals and application of life assurance^ 
a thorough knowledge of the peculiar advantages 
offered by his office, and perseverance in making 
THEM KNOWN. But experience tends to prove that, 
however well an agent may distribute prospectuses, 
or exhibit a showboard, or advertise for his company, 
unless he follow this up by personal communication 
and explanation, he will not effect his object." — 
Insurance Guide and Hand Book \ by Cornelius 
Walford. 

"Life Insurance should be ranked among the 
very noblest institutions of civilized society." — 
Lord Brougham. 

" If husband and wife, of whatever degree, 
would sit down when their little family had retired 
to slumber, and think how these household angels 
could be preserved in comfort and in happiness, 
they would revert to life insurance as the surest 
reliance to which they could be entrusted. If they 
considered life insurance in all its merits, and non- 
insurance in all its perils, we think that a kind 
father would never be uninsured, nor a tender and 
affectionate mother permit him, without an endless 
struggle, to remain so." — Legal and Insurance 
Reporter; Philadelphia. 

" We need be careful how we deal with those 
about us, when every death carries to some small 
circle of survivors, thought of so much omitted, and 
so little done — of so many things forgotten, and so 
ny more which might have been repaired ! 
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There is no remorse so deep as that which is 
unavailing ; if we would be spared its tortures, let us 
remember this in time." — Dickens. 

" Life assurance has conferred and will yet 
confer blessings upon countless millions who but for 
its ready and fostering aid would be suffering 
destitution." — Insurafice Times, 

" Wives and Children, in the main, depend for 
happiness and support upon the exertions of 
husbands and fathers — on lives simply resting on a 
thread. The righteous man remembers this, and 
love meets the exigency by discarding some dis- 
pensible enjoyment to secure to others the fruit of 
blessed energy and toil." — The Insurance Guardian, 

"Insurance offices have, in the main, thriven, 
and are now to be ranked amongst the very noblest 
institutions of which this or any other country can 
boast." — The Insurance Year Book, 1870 : by C. 
Walford. 

" Life insurance possesses exclusively the power 
of creating at once an adequate provision against 
the destitution of dependents in case of death." — 
Hon. Elizur Wright. 

" The importance of life assurance to society 
everywhere; its strengthening influence upon the 
sinews of social life ; the solidity it imparts to all 
domestic institutions ; the protection it affords to 
the labours and recreations of existence ; the comfort 
it brings to the sacred fireside of home ; the relief it 
pours out so abundantly upoiv >L\ve \>^t4»n^^ "ajCkS 
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sufFering ; the countless benefits it scatters along the 
pathway of Life; the blessings it reserves for a 
fixture of sorrow ; all these are more truly perceived 
and more warmly appreciated than ever they were 
before."— N. P. Willis. 

"***** And now, as a solicitor, I am suc- 
cessful ; for my arguments and solicitations bear the 
impress of earnest feeling, and I find myself wielding 
a power mighty in its results, as surprising as it is 
gratifjring to me. I find men are quick to detect the 
assumed from the real, and I no longer wonder at 
my former failures. I still deal in figures and cal- 
culations, but my success does not lie there. I 
•wcognise that fathers, husbands, and brothers, have 
hearts ; and, however repellant the manner and 
rough the speech, I know that away down in every 
man*s heart their is a spot sacred to the love of 
some one; that I have but to touch that spot and 
my object will be effected. But in order to touch it 
effectively I must feel — there must be soul in my 
discourse. I am enthusiastic as I ever have been, 
but my enthusiasm is imbued with feeling, and I 
sway men's heads by means of their affections, and 
am now achieving the success which I am convinced 
will always accrue to one with ordinary abilities 
who really j^/f the value of live assurance." — From 
"What made me a Life Insurance Agent," in the 
Insurance Monitor, of New York. 

THE END. 



